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| Y, ) ’ 
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SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration for the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954. 


Your obedient servant, 


LAVAL FORTIER, 
Deputy Minister. 
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Report of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954. 


Important steps were taken during the year under review to extend the 
co-operation already existing between Departmental officers and representatives 
of non-governmental agencies in the fields of Canadian citizenship, immigration, 
and Indian affairs. 

Under the sponsorship of the Canadian Citizenship Branch, eighty-seven 
leaders in citizenship promotion and adult education participated in the National 
Seminar on Citizenship held at Scarborough, Ontario, May 4-6, 1953. Problems 
involved in the integration of newcomers and the development of a greater 
degree of understanding among ethnic groups in Canada were given thorough 
study. 

Immigration officers met with representatives of eight provincial govern- 
ments during the year to exchange views on the immigration policy and program, 
with the subsequent development of closer liaison in all matters respecting 
immigration. At two meetings between immigration officers and representative 
officials of Canadian Labour unions there was an informal discussion of immigra- 
tion generally in relation to union requirements and of other matters of mutual 
interest. 


The year also was marked by a conference held in Ottawa at which representa- 
tive Indians from many parts of Canada met with the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration and Indian Affairs Branch officials to express their views on 
the operation of the Indian Act. 


Under the terms of agreements with nine of the provincial governments 
respecting grants in aid of language and citizenship classes for newcomers, the 
Federal Government, through the Canadian Citizenship Branch, paid during 
the fiscal year one-half of the amount expended by the provinces on teaching 
costs in connection with such classes. A new regional liaison office of the 
Canadian Citizenship Branch was opened in Edmonton to provide improved 
service to organizations and agencies in the Province of Alberta. 

The Canadian Citizenship Act was amended during the year under review 
to bring its provisions in line with the new Immigration Act and to clarify 
citizenship procedures in the light of experience since the coming into force of 
the Act on January 1, 1947. The number of 23,061 certificates of Canadian 
citizenship distributed by the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch was 
close to a record total, and there were noteworthy increases in numbers of 
persons naturalized and in those taking steps toward naturalization. 

Immigrants entering Canada during the year numbered 174,154, an increase 
of almost 30,000 over the total admitted during the previous fiscal year. 
Immigration officers assisted 22,971 immigrants in finding employment, and 
1,002 families were established on farms or in businesses of their own by settle- 
ment officers in the Immigration Branch. 

The new Immzgration Act was brought into effect on June 1, 1953. The 
Act clarified and simplified immigration procedures and removed certain 
anomalies that had been brought to light during the continued movement of 
newcomers to Canada. 

Indians of Canada continued to show increasing interest in managing their 
own affairs and in promoting their own economy. The Indian Affairs Branch 
housing program was continued with excellent results and growing co-operation 
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by Indian band councils, and the Indian trust fund was increased by more than 
$490,000 during the year. Interest in formal education continued to grow, with 
the number of student studying at the secondary school level or beyond almost 
double that of two years ago. Seven hundred and eighty-nine Indians were 
enfranchised during the period under review. 


Revenue and Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1953-1954 


: Total 
Revenue Expenditures Peron eires 
$ @ $ c $ c 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION santo cere ete cite ce ate ait e eeitae tee 298, 668.70 
298, 668.70 
Crmzensuie REGISTRATION BRANCH, ...525:..<.2.--..2000 34,085.92 195,126.53 
34,085.92 195, 126.53 
CrniZENSHIP. BRANCH (65 o on tenn dete eee ee ee 100.00 460,423.14 
100.00 460, 423.14 
IMMIGRATION BRANCH 
Administration of the [mimipration Acts. see wees sce. sel eee cee: 757,020.95 
Field and Inspectional Service, Canada. ........ .6...6.. 602 fecleesce cece ou 4, 727,781.53 
Field and Tnspectional Service; Abroaas 4. ...<.0 sane doe ciel eri. ash de ees 1,730, 460.14 
Transportation Assistance for Immigrants. .........2-0:|s20..0-0.--ers 98,173.36 
Miscellaneous ;statuory.Ltemsing - ne sahet sce noniclninee situate eee 1,028.32 
Miscellaneots) Revenue wceeackrck ast acti hac tee ieee 85, 673.28 
85, 673.28 7,314, 464.30 
NationaL GALLERY OF CANADA 
Administration, Operation, and Maintenance............|.........-.--- 211,711.48 
Payment to National Gallery Purchase Account........}.............. 490, 060.00 


701,711.48 


Inp1AN AFFAIRS BRANCH 


Branch AGministravione. cans sce eee ees eee eel ote ace een 341, 132.76 
Indian Agencies—Administration....................... 22,583.24 | 2,535, 645.98 
Reserves and Trusts—Administration.................. 16, 260.69 183, 145.46 
Wielfare of indians 2 247,- tn6s.< see eet kee ce nee en 29,760.23 | 2,881,458.08 
Indian Educationy:¢:. 2478: See Se See 17,376.60 | 9,887, 760.86 
Fur Conservation:us stern. Set eee a). ee 570.42 313,492.49 
Miscellaneous Statutory Items (Annuities and Pensions). 105.00 368,093.68 
86, 656.18 16,510, 729.31 


Totals for Wepartinentses eee eee eee 206, 515.38 25,481, 123.46 


Canadian Citizenship Branch 


Eugene Bussiére, Director 


During the year under review, the Branch continued to work closely with 
provincial departments of education and voluntary agencies in the extension 
of language and citizenship classes for newcomers, and in the field of general 
citizenship promotion and program planning. 


In line with the policy announced by the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration in February, 1953, the Federal Government entered into agreements 
with nine of the provincial governments respecting grants in aid of language and 
citizenship classes for newcomers. Under the terms of the respective agreements 
the Federal Government, through the Citizenship Branch, paid one-half of the 
amount expended by the provinces on teaching costs in connection with such 
classes during the fiscal year. 


A new regional office was opened in Edmonton to provide better service to 
organizations and agencies in the Province of Alberta. 


The Branch co-operated with the Department of External Affairs in stimul- 
ating greater interest among voluntary agencies in activities of UNESCO. The 
Branch also completed for UNESCO an extensive statistical questionnaire on 
adult education in Canada for inclusion in an international Statistical Handbook 
on Adult Education. 


A highlight of the year under review was the National Seminar on Citizen- 
ship held at Scarborough, Ontario, May 4-6, 1953. Attended by eighty-eight 
leaders in the fields of citizenship promotion and adult education, the seminar 
dealt with problems involved in the integration of newcomers and the develop- 
ment of a greater degree of understanding among ethnic groups in Canada. The 
participants were divided into four commissions which were formed to discuss 
specific aspects of the theme. These commissions embraced leadership training, 
research, programs and materials, and the adjustment of newcomers. Working 
papers prepared in advance of the seminar by participants were used as the bases 
for discussions, and final resolutions and recommendations were prepared at. 
plenary sessions. The complete report of the seminar, including working papers, 
addresses, and the recommendations and resolutions, has been published by 
the Branch and is available on application. 


Publications 


A new booklet in the Canadian Citizenship Series, entitled ““Our Transpor- 
tation Services’’, was printed during the year. This brought to five the number 
of booklets in the Series. The other booklets are “Our Land’’, ‘Our History”’, 
“Our Government”, and ‘Our Resources’. 


A new publication, entitled ““Handbook for Newcomers’, was in the hands 
of the printers as the year ended. Editions in German, Dutch, Italian, French, 
and English were being prepared. The booklet is intended to give newcomers 
a wide range of information on such matters as banking, consumer buying, 
postage rates, and kindred subjects that would be useful to them in acquainting 
themselves with Canadian ways. 


During the year, the Branch distributed some 300,000 copies of publications 
in response to requests received by the Branch. Nearly 150,000 of the total went. 
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to provincial departments of education for use in language and citizenship classes 
among newcomers. The other 150,000. publications were distributed to voluntary 
agencies for use in classes for newcomers and in general citizenship promotion, 
or to individual newcomers who were unable, for any reason, to attend organized 
language and citizenship classes. 


Filmstrips 


Two filmstrips on the development of transportation by rail in Canada were 
completed during the year. This completes the series on “Our Transportation 
Services”, which traces the evolution of transportation in Canada by water, 
road, rail, and air from early times to the present. 


A further filmstrip in the Canadian History Series, entitled “The Story of 
New France’, was produced for the Branch by the National Film Board. 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, more than 2,500 filmstrips produced by the 
Branch were sold by the National Film Board. As might be expected, most of 
the sales were to educational agencies, although a small quantity of filmstrips 
was sold to voluntary organizations engaged in citizenship promotion. Evidence 
of the widespread use of the filmstrips produced by the Branch is found in the 
fact that total sales to March 31, 1954, totalled nearly 16,000. 


Foreign-language Press 


The Branch continued to provide the foreign-language press in Canada 
with a semi-monthly information bulletin consisting of factual articles on Canada, 
its traditions, institutions, and peoples. Mats were also provided to illustrate 
a number of the articles. 


At the end of the fiscal year there were 132 foreign-language newspapers being 
published in Canada. The breakdown by languages is as follows: Bulgarian—3; 
Byelorussian—2; Chinese—5; Croation—2; Czechoslovakian—4; Danish—1; 
Dutch—6; Estonian—3; Finnish—7; German—17; Greek—1; Hungarian—4; 
Icelandic—2; Italian—3; Japanese—2; Yiddish—5; Latvian—2; Lithuanian—5; 
Norwegian—3; Polish—4; Russian—3; Serbian—3; Slovakian—4; Slovenian—2; 
Swedish—2; Ukrainian—37. In addition, there were 26 publications, serving 
specific ethnic groups, published in the English language. 


Foreign-language Press Review 


During the year under review, the Branch began to publish for distribution 
to leaders of voluntary agencies a Review of the foreign-language press in 
Canada. The purpose of the Review, published every two weeks, is to provide 
a summary of editorial views and opinions held by the various ethnic groups as 
reflected in their press, to stimulate interest among leaders of voluntary agencies 
in the problems of the ethnic groups, and to promote mutual respect and goodwill 
among voluntary organizations of all language groups. The Review is distributed 
entirely upon request, and circulation at the end of March, 1954, stood at 323. 


Liaison 


The liaison staff of the Branch continued to maintain close association with 
voluntary and other agencies in the field of citizenship promotion. During the 
early part of the year, much effort was devoted by the liaison officers to planning 
and arranging for the National Seminar on Citizenship which was held in May. 


Some indication of the wide range of activities in which the liaison staff was 
engaged during the year is to be found in the following outline. 


Canadian Citizenship Branch ia 


A liaison officer served as a member of the Canadian Committee planning 
the International Conference of Social Work scheduled for Toronto in June, 
1954. Branch officers also participated in the planning for the International 
Conference of Associated Country Women of the World, which was held in 
Toronto during the year. 


Assistance in the field of program planning was given by the liaison officers 
to an increasing number of voluntary organizations interested in developing 
the theme of citizenship. In one instance, a liaison officer served as a member of a 
committee established by a national organization to appraise its own program 
for assistance to newcomers. 


A citizenship liaison officer visited most of the language and citizenship 
classes in operation across the three Prairie Provinces to determine the assistance 
that might be given by the Branch in the conduct of the classes. 


The Branch co-operated with the Community: Programs Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education in the holding of a seminar on the problem 
of integrating newcomers into the Canadian community. The seminar, which 
was held at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, was attended by some fifty leaders 
of voluntary organizations and ethnic groups concerned with aiding newcomers 
to adjust themselves quickly to their new surroundings. The success of their 
seminar has encouraged the Branch to stimulate the organization, in other regions, 
of a number of similar conferences during the present fiscal year. 


Assistance was continued by Branch officers to local citizenship co-ordinat- 
ing committees engaged in working among newcomers. Emphasis was laid upon 
programs that would encourage the newcomers to participate more fully in the 
life of the community. 


A survey was made by liaison staff at the ports of Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
and Montreal to determine the facilities provided by voluntary organizations 
for the reception of immigrants. The purpose was to find ways of ensuring a 
more efficient use of services available through the various agencies interested 
in this work. : 

The editors of foreign-language newspapers were given assistance in \the 
establishment of a club for the purpose of developing and maintaining closer 
contact between the ethnic press and representatives of the English and French 
newspapers in Canada. Frequent meetings were arranged between editors of 
foreign-language papers and the editors and reporters of both the French and 
English press at which ideas and views could be exchanged. 


With the encouragement and assistance of Branch officers, a number of 
ethnic groups established welfare bureaux in the larger cities to which newcomers 
of the groups may go to obtain information and welfare aid and to enjoy social 
and recreational facilities. The number of such centres across Canada is increasing. 

The liaison staff assisted in the organization of a number of “workshops” 
throughout the country on matters pertaining to the integration of newcomers 
and the promotion of citizenship generally. Discussions centred on such questions 
as education, health, employment, and immigration. Experts were present to 
outline the various aspects of the question, and to provide factual information 
necessary to the discussions. The “workshops” resulted in an exchange of ideas 
and program suggestions most useful to voluntary agencies engaged in working 
among immigrants. 

Assistance was given by the liaison staff to such organizations as the Victo- 
rian Order of Nurses in arranging meetings with leaders and representatives of 
the various ethnic groups. Such meetings enabled the organization concerned 
to outline the services it makes available to ethnic groups. For instance, in the 
case of the V.O.N., its services in the field of pre-natal and post-natal care were 
explained. 
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The liaison staff was active in the planning and development of a series of 
radio programs on aspects of citizenship which were featured by a number of 
southern Ontario radio stations during the year. The programs, which took the 
form of panel discussions, were held weekly and involved the participation of a 
considerable number of professional and voluntary agencies. The success of the 
undertaking is indicated by the fact that its continuance in 1954-55 was requested 
by the listening audience, the station executives, and the participants. 


All liaison officers, of course, devoted a great deal of time to addressing 
public gatherings and meetings on citizenship subjects. Some idea of the extent 
of such work may be gained from the statistics for one officer, who gave 167 
addresses and made 11 radio broadcasts during the year. 


Research 


During the year under review, plans were developed for the institution of 
research on the integration of newcomers, and on inter-group relations. Following 
a resolution that was passed at the National Seminar on Citizenship in May, 
1953, the Research Division of the Branch undertook the compilation of an 
inventory of research that had been done on these subjects. At the same time 
branch officers conducted a Census of Current Research on problems of integra- 
tion and inter-group relations that will be an annual undertaking. The results of 
the Census will be published as soon as the materials can be organized. 


Statistical studies on newcomers and ethnic groups were begun by research 
officers, and some preliminary work was done on the preparation of a series of 
ethnic maps of Canada. 

In addition, with the co-operation and assistance of Canadian universities, 
starts were made on a study of the integration problems of Hungarians in Canada, 
and on a survey of Central European immigrants in Greater Vancouver and the 
facilities that exist in the community to assist in their adjustment and integration. 
A further project was initiated on the economic and social problems of Indians 
in British Columbia. 

During the year, the research staff supplied bibliographical, statistical, 
and ethnological information to governmental and non-governmental agencies 
and to individual researchers engaged on projects relating to the integration of 
newcomers or to inter-group relations in Canada. 


Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch 
J. E. Duggan, Registrar 


Except for the duties and functions of the Canadian Citizenship Branch 
under Section 32, the Canadian Citizenship Act, which came into force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, is administered by the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch, 
which is the custodian of all records under that act and all naturalization acts 
previously in force. 


Extensive amendments to the Canadian Citizenship Act came into effect in 
June, 1953. The amendments brought the provisions of the Act in line with the 
new Immigration Act and clarified citizenship procedures in the light of experi- 
ence since the coming into force of the Act on January 1, 1947. The regulations 
under the Citizenship Act were amended in accordance with the changes made 
in the Act. In addition to some minor procedural changes, the table of fees 
was revised. 

There was a marked increase in the mail handled in the Branch. Incoming 
mail increased from 146,045 items in 1952-53 to 178,053 for the year under 
review. Outgoing correspondence increased by 31,344 items to a record- 
breaking high of 154,308. 


The Branch prepared a total of 23,061 certificates of citizenship during the 
year under review. 


Twenty-eight thousand nine hundred files were filmed, bringing to 409,000 
the number of files which had been completed since the microfilming was started 
in 1947. At the end of the year, the files up to and including the year 1947 had 
been microfilmed. 


General Comments (Tables 1 to 3) 


The number of certificates issued to Canadian citizens or granted to appli- 
cants for naturalization showed an increase of 2,157, or 10 per cent, over the 
total recorded during the previous twelve-month period. The total number of 
23,061 certificates of Canadian Citizenship prepared by the Branch was only 
674 less than that of the peak year of 1948-49. 


There was a major difference noted in the grouping of the recipients of 
certificates from those of both last year and during the 1948-49 period. Although 
a larger number of certificates were distributed in 1953-54, a smaller percentage 
of these were issued to Canadian citizens. Table 1 shows a proportional reduction 
of 11 per cent from the previous year and a 12 per cent reduction from the peak 
year of 1948-49 for this class. The total issued to Canadians during 1953-54 
was 8,463. 


The major increase during the year was recorded in the number of certificates 
granted to applicants for naturalization. The number of certificates granted to 
non-Canadians this year, 14,598 (63 per cent of the total of certificates prepared), 
represented an increase of 3,710 or 34 per cent over last year and 20 per cent 
compared with the figure of 1948-49. 

The year saw 3,829 British subjects granted certificates of Canadian citizen- 
ship, an increase of 1,396 over the preceding twelve months and a proportional 
increase of 4 per cent. This was the highest number recorded since the Canadian 
Citizenship Act came into force on January 1, 1947. 
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The number of non-British subjects granted Canadian citizenship was 
10,769, or 47 per cent of the total of certificates prepared, representing an 
increase of 2,314, or 22 per cent over the preceding year. 


In a continuation of a trend established over the past few years, increased 
numbers of Canadians abroad applied for retention of Canadian citizenship 
and for the registration of births outside Canada. The number of retentions 
rose by 97 to 256, and births abroad registered during the year increased from 
1,744 during 1952-53 to 2,618, an upswing of 50 per cent. 


The most significant increase recorded during the twelve months under 
review was in those taking steps toward naturalization. The number of petitions 
for Canadian citizenship increased by 71 per cent to a peak of 15,889, and 
declarations of intention, totalling 25,386, exceeded those filed during 1952-53 
by 10,474, or 70 per cent. 


Losses of Canadian citizenship from all causes coming to the attention of 
the Registrar totalled 569, an increase of 193 over last year. 


The proportion of naturalizations in relation to the numbers -of non- 
Canadian residents in each province was smaller in the Atlantic Provinces and 
the Prairie Provinces than elsewhere in Canada. British Columbia showed the 
highest proportion, with Quebec next in order. The concentration of newcomers 
in Ontario and Quebec is indicated by the large number of certificates granted 
to persons living in those provinces. 


The year saw a reduction in numbers of Asiatics applying for naturalization. 
Once again, however, the Chinese recorded the highest proportionate number 
of naturalizations in relation to the 1951 census of foreign-born residents of 
Canada. There were noticeable increases in the numbers of British subjects 
and former Polish nationals applying for Canadian citizenship. 


Characteristics of Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 
1953-54 


1. Eighty-three per cent of the total persons naturalized lived in urban areas, 
mainly centres of 100,000 population and over. 


2. Ontario was the province of residence of almost half (46-2 per cent) the 
persons naturalized during the year. British Columbia was the residence of 
17-5 per cent and Quebec of 16-7 per cent. 


3. Two-thirds of persons granted certificates of Canadian citizenship during 
1953 had come to Canada since 1945, and most of the British naturalized arrived 
during this period of immigration. The Citizenship Act provided that a British 
subject who had the required period of domicile in Canada at January 1, 1947, 
was a Canadian citizen. Thus only those British subjects acquiring domicile 
since that date need apply for Canadian citizenship. 


4. Almost 60 per cent of the persons granted certificates in 1953-54 were 
males, of whom 9 per cent (776) were under 20 years of age. Only 7 per cent 
of the 5,919 females were in this age group. There were 2,860 males aged 20-34, 
1,802 in the age group 35-44, and 2,138 in the age group 45-60. Among the 
females, 1,932 were 20-34 years of age, 1,406 were in the group 35-44, and 1,655 
were in the group 45-60. The ages over 60 accounted for 1,103, or 13 per cent 
of the males, and 506, or 9 per cent of the females. 


5. Slightly more than two-thirds of the males 15 years of age and over were 
married, as were 80 per cent of the females. Over twice as large a percentage 
of males (28 per cent) as of females (12 per cent) were single, and only 1-9 per 
cent of the males were widowed, as against 6-6 per cent of the females. 
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6. Persons with former allegiance to British countries accounted for the 
largest number acquiring Canadian citizenship in 1953, and the country of 
former allegiance of the next largest group was Poland, with 2,435 (17 per cent 
of the total naturalized). Two-thirds of this group were males, and almost 
two-thirds (1,602) came to Canada between 1946 and 1950. China accounted 
for 1,983 persons, or 14 per cent of the total naturalized, of whom only 283 
were females. Nine hundred and thirty-six of the Chinese naturalized had 
come to Canada before 1921, and 836 since 1945. This latter total represented 
42 per cent of all Chinese naturalized during the year. Seven hundred and 
thirty-four persons, representing 5 per cent of those naturalized, were stateless. 
Over 90 per cent of these had arrived in Canada since the war, and about 
70 per cent were males. 


7. Two-thirds of the married males granted certificates of Canadian citizenship 
during 1953-54 were husbands of non-Canadian wives, while 41 per cent of the 
married females were wives of non-Canadian husbands. Of the 3,897 married 
males whose wives were still non-Canadian, 42 per cent were former Polish or 
Chinese citizens, many of whose wives did not immigrate to Canada. 


8. Of the 7,364 gainfully occupied males naturalized during 1953-54, 1,590, 
or 21 per cent, were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 
924, or 13 per cent, in service occupations, 861 in professional and 841 in 
proprietary and managerial occupations. Agricultural occupations accounted 
for 768 and the labouring occupations for slightly more than 700. Among the 
females, 4,088, or 69 per cent, were housewives, and only 1,272 were in the 
labour force. Of these, 398 were in clerical occupations and 258 in service and 
manufacturing occupations. The professional occupations accounted for 228 of 
the females. 
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Table 1 


Citizenship Registration for First Seven Fiscal Years Under Present}Act 


CERTIRICATHS Fee uae ote eee 


ESE UCD orang bees, sisis is oo iRiets sete sis aeaisie 


to citizens’ by birth.-..sseenee 
to citizens by naturalization..... 
to citizens by marriage ........ 
to citizens by domicile.......... 
tO removerdoubt: 5 accicm sei oh 


NO OURErS acme eae ekenrcte Oo certe 
MAUL Sere arora site arr mie Cees 
EDINOPS sean lias etsiietie eaves 
adopted or legitimated....... 


who had lost Canadian status 


MiscELLANEOUS 
Resumption and retention 


Resumption, rag cect scat 
RRGtenttOM ee, seers Seen eae 
Registration of births abroad... 


Application for naturalization 


Petwiionst.3 x etre sce ome ere eee 
Declarations of intention........ 


Loss 


1947-48 


Ss 
Ne Wb 


12, 004 
10,446 


1948-49 


23,735 


11,596 


2,125 
5, 663 
1,775 
1,992 

41 


11,455 
8,304 


256 


258 


1949-50 


aI SN Re 


9,124 
10, 642 


1950-51 


11,231 
9,518 
799 


1,069 


8,893 
9,115 


1951-52 


1952-53 


20, 904 


10,016 


2,834 
3,511 
1,488 
2,176 


84 
159 
1,744 


9,311 
14,912 


1953-54 


23,061 


8,468 


1,789 
3,742 
1,225 
1,695 

12 


14,598 


3,829* 
3,455 
366 


* This table is based on the operational statistics of the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch. The slight dis- 
crepancy relative to the number of certificates granted to British subjects between this table and Table 7 prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is due to different classification methods. 
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Table 2 


Distribution by Provinces of Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 1953-54, and 
Two Fiscal Years 1952-54, Compared with that of Non-Canadians at 
1951 Census 
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Naturalized 1953-54 


Naturalized 1952-54 


Non-Canadians at 
1951 Census 


Residence 
Per- Per- Per- 
Number ee Number eee Number eutaee 
OLAV f0 14 hs SemeneRe ne Geter Ora <a BRS CE oh cee UNSEEN ASIA 14,598 100-0 25, 486 100-0 441,490 100-0 
IN RLOUION ENGL, Gag dncaeaedne casas Bo 0-2 56 0-2 15215 0-3 
Prince Hd ward island ye ssc oe 23 0-2 38 0-1 734 0-2 
INTO WEA SCO Ula moter sem ancne snares arent 219 1-5 390 1-5 5,491 1:2 
ING Wa RIIDS Wace eer ee. nine rae 87 0-6 167 0-7 AAD 0-9 
@uebecw eee eccraa ena a Hees Care ee 2,439 16-7 3,638 14-3 61,078 13-8 
Oak hai) poy eee cme cay Ce me a et cey ME Ee A 6,744 46-2 11,166 43-8 225, 389 51-1 
dB: Walitie(e) of Weekes eam Ais cee aceee een amas oNcRGae ED 5-3 1,466 5-7 24,887 5:6 
Saskcatehewialn,- ac tse Je ens ete sane ee 597 4-] 1,213 4-8 18,196 4-1 
AUDOneay: cae ter os cha ain ee ee 1,073 7-3 2,181 8-6 46, 285 10-5 
British Golam 1a). gee tensees eee che meee es 23553 17-5 5,070 19-9 53,441 12-1 
Northwest Territories and Yukon...... 29 0-2 44 0-2 653 0-2 
AV TOMG terete erty aieee ctr mace cence opsen eke ae 0-2 57 QE Oi lecrscceeier. oiler enemies 
Table 3 


Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 1953-54 and Two Fiscal Years 1952-54 by 


Country of Former Allegiance, Compared with Non-Canadian Population at 
1951 Census 


Naturalized 1953-54 


Naturalized 1952-54 


Non-Canadian at 
1951 Census 


Allegiance 
Per- Per- a ers 
Number pontage Number sada Number anes 
ING OV aiasss oak teen aauneesuanoomnIs 14,598 100-0 25,486 100-0 | 441,490 100-0 
British Commonwealth. ..-.csesc--es 3,830 26-2 6, 263 24-5 104,071 23-6 
TimiGediSivabesunme teres ccterstersie tac e 647 4-4 1,265 5-0 69, 000 15-6 
Hiropean@ountriesst. eneee ss eles 7,189 49-2 12,036 47-2 236,490 53-6 
NUSUT Ia eae rs a cre aie eee Se ee 225 1-5 386 1-5 3,769 0-9 
Bel iy epee soi re ocehte peor 162 dl-if! 304 1-2 4,893 1-1 
CZECHOSIOVAKIAR Tee tee ene ae 459 3-1 800 afoe) 9,990 2-3 
Denmanic tape weer academe 141 1-0 260 1-0 4,432 1-1 
Pinan ae ae eres 2 os Rea 167 1-1 375 1-5 6, 0SO 1-4 
a Ree h VOSS hs Be: pleas 6 CER REN Ec eee SCE 98 0-7 156 0-6 5, 0S 1-1 
FEU Sachi nigar ahem on ctda San meme DReoe 391 2-7 735 2-9 12,926 2-9 
Elunearny eee cei cece te eee 328 2-2 586 2-3 7,871 1-8 
sea yet reehers eres Siero nevis ietgapa nie nist 304 2-1 560 2-2 22,616 5-1 
INietineriandl sys ccracr crane iene eases 401 2-7 613 2-4 32,179 13 
ISP ETE CUS cea he Ape AE OIG MEO Oa 190 1-3 330 1-3 Deven 0-5 
POlANs Acs eee oe chon saee eee 2,485 16-7 3,958 15-5 5d, al 12-6 
TROUT teaavonts. os Scere coe See ea 245 1-7 388 1-5 3, 684 0-8 
GWEC Eos oeerce ceeiie ce hiiiectou en ato 111 0-8 228 0-9 2,378 0-5 
TUS Sikigs eee aiayses Sete erste, o -netee 342 2-3 618 2-4 46, 267 10-5 
B@il od Pipptlan- ode shoe Hennes aor OOO Dil 1-9 454 1-8 6,718 5 
Other europeans: teen ese re ree 913 6-3 1,285 5-0 9,510 2-2. 
Wal bie eepicans here re en Onan heats 560 3:8 665 2-6 a) a) 
GEES Ce ne eee ee at rar pthc see 181 1:3 314 1-2 @) (1), 
Switzer einige ete ease eee 136 0-9 231 0-9 (1) @) 
Lee ec hotter meen a cee 36 0-3 75 0-3 Q) q) 
INSIA LICH OUMETIOSE crise eer use ans ecbeterr= 2,192 15-1 5,160 20-3 15,122 3-4 
CGiINg See soe | eae aise cease eto _ 1,983 13-6 4,73 18- 12 2-9 
Fa Ace ewe rete artes I sci da ee 1,312 0s 
OpherAsian iss .aeeos coon nee 66 0-5 95 0-4 1,002 0-2 
Other eee a aie ests 740 5-1 762 3-0 16,807 3-8 


() Breakdown not available for non-Canadians at 1951 Census. 
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Table 4 


Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year. 1953-54, by Residence and Period 


of Immigration 


Periop or IMMIGRATION Born 
a ; in 
Province of residence Total | Before | 1921- | 1926-} 1931- | 1936-| 1941- | 1946-| 1951- | Canada 
1921 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1953 a) 
Total naturalized. ....... cM ses 14,598 1,746 559 1,680 244 497 281 8,118 1,004 469 
(Camadas x-ee8,, Ae -as caspian 14,571 1,746 559 1,680 244 497 281 8,113 1,003 448 
Rarer eras Are Se Mlelarcdhove <valete 2,463 281 114 536 67 161 43 1, 044 104 113 
Wrbans (iSite ea seis tines 12,108 1,465 445 1,144 177 336 238 7,069 899 335 
Newfoundland................. 32 2 i eehsis x05 3 4 DiW seen 17 3 : 
Rairal inca see ciae seem eras BU aae ail teenes 1 1 Uh epee oe] oe sce Daas s0.osasetel| Pmt 
Leg of: vc hae er eer ere 28 PE aces 2 3 PEA Gane 15 3 1 
Prince Edward Island.......... 23 1 2 it) ae aoe 1 1 14 2 1 
Wutals..\csense eyes aes LO) ars cate a3 2 es ces 1 i DCE otha ee erates 
WAR cc ianine sGGcamagabrex 13 Da cocter heea Pod tage SOU orapw lee aerate wiererall Meee ae 9 2 1 
Nova Scotia scaasacnc coldeeennue 219 21 3 9 2 4 12 133 29 
Bigrali..cten-seancadencaeonee 59 Ds Vs ee oe 4 1 2 2 40 4 4 
Orban ia cache onda ose ace 160 19 3 5 1 2 10 93 25 2 
New Brunswick: .......52.0. 0. 87 9 ‘ 2 1 5 5 54 7 Z 
Rapal ce ascek uncer eek em ane 24 3 Wallis Atiasc|| is tteiaeeilleanrear 2 16 1 i 
Ubat tevsteesac en aeee ere 63 6 1 2 1 5 3 38 6 J 
QuebEG kh tite sates eeeroe ral 2,439 306 118 329 58 86 100 1,258 86 98 
Rural cere serene 82 8 2 11 5 2 2 46 2 4 
Urbanksewcmentecigesces memes 2,357 298 116 318 53 84 98 | 1,212 84 94 
ONEATIO sc scalesiace clea peta ee ale 6,744 420 175 553 98 218 102 4,639 408 131 
WPA S ecree eote acc ener eek 923 50 34 148 26 | 65 17 §21 29 33 
Urbaninerasccen sencweeeesiens 5, 821 370 141 405 72 153 85 4,118 379 98 
Manitobs:.;,..2ac-ahastieeestesteeace 775 133 45 160 12 41 2 304 34 44 
Ruralis... anehistans cor seer 178 38 9 56 5 16 1 39 7 7 
Urbane. eanciee ss aon 597 95 36 104 7 25 1 265 27 37 
Saskatchewaas.....-<40spusiesss 597 155 41 144 15 12 5 126 74 25 
Rural. doseestias eset es -c'e 302 67 20 102 9 10 3 50 23 18 
Wrban’s deeeescccecetacts cans 295 88 21 42 2 2 76 51 a 
Alberta .vcmansseeecaes eebene sts 1,073 172 55 234 27 60 6 374 90 55 
Rutalc.ccanehee sceesaeeen ts 327 51 23 110 13 S08 |lhescuneek 58 19 18 
Mr bantc.cei ct saiteesiacies seine 743 12) 32 124 14 25 6 316 71 37 
British Columbia.............. 2,553 527 116 237 26 68 47 | 1,178 269 85 
Ruralis, cseseesiacep eee os 544 62 23 100 6 30 14 262 19 28 
Urbantjeceaseea ca srane dees 2,009 465 93 137 20 38 33 916 250 57 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 

LOLeS: seep e tae erees 29 eitstaete 2 8 Dei tem cere ul 16 He Eee ae 
Raval Vcctesccg teh esgesaae = BONA eccceveuhe payne. 5 3 Dial ss aatesiers 1 Pee Ree 
Ur bats coe taste exch aenieae cree FD Se 2 DB) | visiesrescall sisstgeewlell ew ewre cee 11 Met tere civts 

Residing outside of Canada... . QT N States ox eval seinciare wie |'+ n otepeess=s lela ieee isligsre eis erell's wt eceracaers 5 1 25 


@) Women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as Canadian 
citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 5 


Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 1953-54, by Sex, Age, and Period 
of Immigration 


Periop oF IMMIGRATION Born: 
in. 
Sex and age Total |Berore} 1921- | 1926-] 1931- | 1936-| 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | Canada: 
i921 | 1923 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1953 @) 
997 114 226 ei l| eee) GR leeaceee 
Rn EAN en i See Same 2 17 
PES Saleen. cule peeet 2 120 35 
ip se GN Soe i 9 92 46 
ee: 3 23 7 163 | 256 
9 24 33 16| 373 164 
76 27 47 17 801 1 
48 12 39 93 | 1,121 4 
36 il 13 30 | . 691 2 
116 9 22 98 | 664 4 
225 4 13 26 | 396 ii Seay 
263 8 15 mah Satie lsce we eal Weaeee ae 
115 5 10 7 125 > eee ae 
60 3 6 5 64 2 see 
38 3 2 4 Ie io a Palle od 
9 2 1 4 oy ees a esta 
2 3 rials oes 8 aise 
683 130) 271 94 | 3,223 469 469 
Bd. Oe te ee a | eee er ee 2 
PESO allah Gane 3 99 il 
Se oe Nate tiie EMS tk 8 78 12 
i Wes a hegre 25 5 110 57 
9 4 34 5 239 52 
53 19 36 7| 550 71 
39 i 33 g| 572 56 
31 5 23 10| 428 38 
92 19 31 12| 360 48 
190 26 27 10| 289 46 
136 19 26 g| 224 27 
77 16 19 3 106 15 
29 2 6 6 84 
23 3 4 6 49 
4 4 6 2 24 
en 2 jig eopeste i 


@) Women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as Canadian 
citizens under Section 10(3) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 


Table 6 


Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 1953-54, by Sex, Marital Status, and Period 
of Immigration 


Periop or IMMIGRATION Born 
. in 
Marital status and sex Total |Fefore | 1921- | 1926-]) 1931- |) 1936-| 1941-| 1946-| 1951- | Canada 
1921 2925 1930 1935 1950 1945 1950 1953 ay 

BothuSexesijcniccscmiys pated 1,680 244 497 281 8,118 
Singlese sce. 217 38 128 80 2,307 
Oversee jaca bocotisaemSen|| eaiaduSad sbi ote saelense Scalise 1 22 390 
15 years and over DAT 38 127 58 1,987 
Mianted © sieve cera ita 1,374 189 346 186 5,479 
Widowed 535 j : 71 14 21 13 194 
Divorced 18 3 2 2 68 

iW Fetes ie 4 & Ao eag revo Oe cara ot a 997 114 226 187 4,895 Sees anaces 

Single. ince see ate case eee a 28 80 51 1, 735 HDA cjstetatere 

§ ara P aU ye lene year crates 3] teen) fer ara trios Ino ata as Ay 1 it 214 OTe ear A atic 

15 years and over j 177 28 79 40 val LOT | oni ee 

Married werartaststrerssicse si 6 ‘ 784 83 142 135 3,109 1 ee ec 

Widowed 26 3 4 1 SI, -acele ss eeee 

Divorced Bl pecan eerie ims Ris Syrter I estar tice t “apne arens 

lst lest) 15 sea sdaee oabacaeeeeaote 683 130 271 94 Syezs 469 469 

Single .....5.004045- esas 40 10 48 29 642 103i) | ere 

BAe ailte pee ieehencmoramnlt CPA Baan cry Re toc |G GaN Basie OF a oC 11 176 Sie ects 

15 years and over ? : 40 10 48 18 466 8 ll Ghzreearare 

i outa ty 5 mana coer vousarnee 4,551 273 162 590 106 204 51 2,370 359 436 

Widowedi. srs sods ese 377 80 16 45 11 17 12 163 5 28 

DTvOreeds cases ne e eo ae 79 5 4 8 3 2 2 48 2 5 


(*®) Women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as Canadian 
citizens under Section 10(3) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 1953-54, by 


Table 7 


Country of 


Period of Immigration 


Department of Citizenship and I mmigration 


Former Allegiance and 


PERIOD oF IMMIGRATION Rom 
Rosey hiemeralesencedg! Tol | carser done fossa) ieee 1936— | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | in Can- 
1921 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1953 ada 
AJ Conn Gries tenn gece eee 14,598 1,746 559 1,680 244 497 281 8,118 1,004 469 
British subjects.................. 3,819() 23 10 28 9 32 145 | 3,432 PAO H| cect ciety 
United Statesi...4¢-eee eee 647 184 35 66 55 50 55 134 34 34 
European countries............... 7,189 541 319 1,530 163 392 74 3,634 158 378 
Albania ee. j.5:qsereen oe. v4 1 1 Dice eee. it se eee Ie ees ee 
PLUSUIGiN. fea: ve tee ee 225 81 8 53 3 Cm ies Arca 49 12 13 
Belgien. ee sees 162 24 17 30 1 9 2 66 1 12 
Bulgarien, sae o.oo eee 14 US) PR, cae se AOS, ae Vl ee eee Se MWe setae: 1 
Czechoslovakia......__, 459 5 10 104 20 88 6 215 4 7 
Dansigcee meee ee D hieatteeae sls See rll ow totes (Can eed mare dle dl regnsegctall eee ae 
Denmarics ner een eae 141 14 11 44 1 5 1 34 4 27 
Estonia ® gee oc eee ee pS a Reese: oa et acme ak yl Bane ve, 2A Benes eee 131 Sa | apaiteanths 
inland eeapece eae ae ee 167 8 28 95 3 Shae eee: 13 2 10 
Brancee Pro. ssa eae oa 98 16 4 7 3 4 6 46 5 7 
Gemisnye 5 eo ee ee 391 20 25 119 13 13 3 125 43 30 
Greecen etre ti. dane 181 17 5 14 3 10 8 109 10 5 
Eungary Heese eee 328 3 8 144 18 23 1 118 6 7 
Toeland peer sackcee. 3 1 1 UA pees) arensodcel ba. cere cpunacel ly aGascme ede <5 
Waly She cet aeete cP hans 304 73 29 42 13 1 ies, eee 48 14 67 
Latvia. Be eee ae 179 2 1 7 | ee ee eas ee ae LUO eae ee 1 
Leichtenstein.......... CU Bete ore a ertee ct, 325, 6 et INE ee cae aA RAGaa ae aan We ec 
ithwania geo acckcah ence one... 244 6 2 31 5 al ae ae 194 2 2 
WNetherlands.....//92......8... 401 17 8 40 1 23 4 285 8 15 
Nofwaiy so8 sce he 190 22 16 68 1 3 10 39 5 26 
Polend@ennt.s cokes ne. ek 2,435 97 43 417 49 118 27 1,602 12 70 
Portugalay on a ce Fy ei oe SO) tes Hye esr Ml Ree | bee 3 A Ne ae nO ace, =e 
RoumMania feteanance ssl 245 23 16 81 14 17 2 67 4 zal 
MODAN wn Asn ora fear ae 8 Renee ra |RSS oll see es eee ae cana ro eee ae coe 
Bywedents 02a os 111 16 15 47 Se ee Seal let a 5 1 24 
Switzerland... .. 136 19 19 43 it 9 1 Te ena 28 
U.S.S.R.. | 342 69 44 75 4 6 1 aS ial ee Claas eee ee 
Yugoslavia... .. | 277 4 8 63 7 23 q 145 21 5 
Asiatic countries. . | 2,192 | 987 187 40 17 14 1 225 664 57 
Clings 2: 00 | loss SRO) tng gg isi | 655] ag 
Terael.s sr eter ors, EBON cig E Sse =e oes is tag | A MT 14 A ees 
a ieee ee ae ol 143 48 25 30 12 oS er ote oy ae ee oe ae Ses ee 20 
Hebanonyeesea ade. 11 1 hac sigh ceo coe ata kas ee | eee 5 @ ie neh 
Valestineterarr. cera. aml Spi eee Rie 36 /) ee |p oe 1 Bok scan: oaeeeene 
Sia eee | 8 | 2 TS Sat sea Tce oe MT, ee 3 1 1 
Turkey.... Dare see 1 eH ree as allie es oll ge ee Gl Ce Se tial ee 
| 
Other countries. ....... : Gs a aeeeel live sas cc eee ae eo ae 3 Bisco te | 
Brazil's. ees, H 1 sone | Perse nck linear Bikol em A aI ee, SU RAS eves es Lag 2s 
Cuba , | 1 |e eres 2 Peer 4 Ak ne ed | RRO a Sesh. 
Haitie, sch ceed. a ti ee. 4 (tere Ps, Tn es ee A A UN Se DA rem | Aces a se 
Mexico 24 yea Wrens ene | 1 Seca. ee od UD lichen cee eet cel eee 
Moroccotnrt cs: ee Rel TG scqe ee «os SSB ay cies OT GH siecaseraenl Selene ce |e 
Perilicta ep nere ork ties eee | Li ppeierea ue eee on Sl... Se a Alka Scatter] eee ee 
| 
Stateless. edec ea el <a il 8 CY ee 9 3} _ 680 Ti seater 
Not stated 29. eee ae cll |eiee op eee Oe ph ee | 10 Lis See 


® This table was repared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The 
this table and Table 1, based 
is due to different classification methods. 
gh marriage and were, 
ship Act. 


certificates granted to 
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_, ® Women who lost their Canadian status throu 
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ritish subjects between 


slight discrepancy relative to the number of 
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Married Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 1953-54, by Country of Former 
Allegiance and Citizenship of Spouse 


Wives Husbands 
aero Canadian Citizens Goer oer Canadian Citizens Tae 
SOY e os mer Martied By None Married By ae ds 
& ales By Natural- | Canadian |} Females By Natural- SNe Fan 
Birth | ization or Birth ization 
Domicile Domicile 
FAM @OUTURIES cakes nrc sisi leetsielererets sie 5, 786 1, 287 602 3,897 4,551 824 1, 845 1, 882 
British swbjecte sc. aasee aa aniline 1,295 433 40 822 1,368 482 213 673 
[Ghar ree leche sen auanoosawearnbeS 289 157 47 85 154 41 52 61 
European countries...........-.+-- 2, Cad 603 449 1,725 2,549 262 1,346 941 
Albania 3 AL Nie dhe tees 2 2 1 Lal ssceceinactren: 
PIB DEVE erecereriere abe s 70h eedeae 81 2 iW 62 | 82 4 50 28 
Pelpiurites teres ase ee ae 64 12 il 41 | 56 9 23 24 
Bulgaria cad. oy 45-bee eo es 4 Di Nee ca oats ae 25) 6 2 Bl Ay wpassyerets 
Czechoslovakiai........---5--<:- 163 18 23 122 | 190 9 120 61 
JB at At os oe Gann adan MORE ASSaOG QUciAAsacer san| sponsors na aosag one Ir riec ony Se sor teriarres silAcratis irae il 
IDenmankeeadsseoet ieee alee 41 5 9 25 75 4 39 32 
US COMA emis esiere ieee seeker 46 6 1 39 39 9 7 23 
times ee i siese see seats serra re eter 52 4 8 40 70 5 34 31 
Harte se ny oe Ore tei oO Oe Oe IE 31 17 2 12 35 af 12 16 
AGELMAMY yee se. aiatetetsecn oe nil = 104 18 20 66 202 33 127 42 
GPECCE enya c cre ae erans a seis lere iis eters 58 5 ital 42 57 3 39 15 
PAW AYY << oi cece crn segs see 113 23 il 79 129 9 86 34 
TRAP slap Sn nantna = aeerise kooreneel he tooy tea | Aaunnuas 6| >cocomasamt ase aero | 2 1 YR Pe censacae 
baal ss ogs aces arstnnm gears = atin ates bers Ar 85 10 33 42 | 176 18 85 73 
dO sale pyar > Wan cob Ee CORU Ads ate 79 4 3 “14 47 7 8 32 
TieiGlitensteimre sme cores mee eal nee eran pets =ara ced oscars ass eledetesl aeolian cuss | Dalene sean 1 Overs 
TICE icy cr nan mn anieeneonce 110 22 12 76 || 50 5 18 27 
Netherlands... ...-...21-+++2-- 132 32 24 76 || 145 45 48 52 
INGEN fade oes eoacob one aH 69 11 23 35 || 78 6 42 330 
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Table 9 
Persons Naturalized During Fiscal Year 1953-54, by Sex, Occupation, and Period of 
Immigration 
PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION Born 
Desspathom grap ad'vex |) Total", iudonie | map Ea toes 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | Canada. 
1921 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1953 @) 

MATER cc aiicirsraack eee 8,679 1,360 365 997 114 226 187 4,895 585 seworaravs 

Proprietory and managerial. ..... 841 247 82 53 9 16 28 405 URN 

Professional ances eee eee 861 18 6 20 13 17 33 749 DY llaataescere 

GClenicall % eg Wate tet estedacaee woe: 303 18 fl 16 6 8 7 240 1 Res 
Transportation and communica- 

GIO Sanis sist ian. ot Re 333 16 14 52 4 12 17 PB Wesceno A Nemo nec 
Commercial and financial........ 378 39 14 14 8 9 9 284 A incearve 
Semrice tne rman sere oe 924 463 78 66 9 10 16 280 Bi sete eae fe 
Agricultural, conedscuteces acs 768 206 52 261 18 46 4 179 2. loos Stee 
Fishing, trapping and logging..... 63 10 10 17 3 3 i TON e accenite lee ee 
Miningidc25.5 tance eee 107 5 ff 48 2 Zoller eee ct Arete Parente: 
Manufacturing and mechanical.... 1,590 117 42 181 19 38 26 1, 165 He es 
Construction, a5 ..00 ae tee see 492 20 19 104 6 14 5 BoE ral eae 
Labourers, not in primary indus- 

Ee cig Io nUaG mens on bominee 704 136 30 154 4 OL lee cree, SOO i ras rarciaers (nemo 
No occupation (incl. students, re- 

Gireds tetos) ac eireiis we eee 275 65 4 ll 10 9. 19 150 Till ests, tae 
Children under 14................ wsads | reese ae epee Se anes Ac Se mel ed 10 195 Sons. ee aoee 
Not stated! O)) on cceccoescsuce: TRIE Naa che age eth oe eS rs « 3 31 12 275 45D | ices 

EW IALEB ES eye eee 5,919 386 194 683 130 271 94 3, 223 469 469 
Proprietary and managerial... .., 37 S'ilsaeemee 4 Bibs cesicsealtesa eee 25 1 1 
Evolessional Mmaceaeeeeee en cee 228 8) nseee 9 3 9 7 174 16 2 
Clerical. ccpnons tee aac on 398 5 5 17 7 8 5 320 26 5. 
Transportation and communica- 

LIOH EY Oe Ret nc EEE te eee 10 Pal sc eee Uae icra et ey el ee ec Gi maracas 1 
Commercial and financial......., 68 2 3 Ss Seer 3 1 48 4 3 
Dervice), 2./,e cokes ee ec eee 258 27 12 36 5 10 9 142 rh 10 
Agricultural pave, ese ee 11 2) aateoe By Vcyseeee to lise Sree ce ae 1 
Mining, tetpping and losgng..06i ail ssaeaee| ose ehh varh Aneel he cecal ee a a 
senses mca ee ere eee 2 meen te) ES RRS Ca 5 es lone 
Manufacturing and mechanical... 258 19 i 22 6 Gil auawes 181 4 13. 
Construction, :cceae.ccecee ede LM gees Soran ol abe Soa ecsanecl a remeone sac ate al Mee nace nm 1 
Labourers, not in primary indus- 

MITER) co sctanees Se Ree eR ELS Boy) roiakavonel eee sae tS oneoees - Ml Sorelle je eas tec ee aoe ene 
Hlousewivessi ews .cang este ccacee 4,088 291 164 579 100 197 52} 1,969 310 426 
No occupation (incl. students, re- 

tired! ete.) pes nse 135 27 3 8 6 7 4 68 6 6 
Children under 14................ rae te Rest 5 Sec] RSet 3) MER PR BAll Geers he Ais on 10 159 BON (seine ars 
Not.stated 2055. ndsecccli sens 27 UN Series aes el An eee see 28 6 126 60: ll, cco 


© Mainly children over 14, 
_, ® Women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as Canadian: 
citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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A total of 174,154 immigrants entered Canada during the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1954, an increase of almost 30,000 over the number admitted 
during the previous fiscal year. The year’s arrivals brought to 1,020,018 the 
total of newcomers who have entered Canada for permanent residence during 
a period of ten fiscal years from April 1, 1944. 

The great majority of the year’s immigrants, 164,860, came from overseas, 
and 9,294 were formerly residents of the United States. Fifty-four per cent 
were destined to the Province of Ontario, 21 per cent to Quebec, 23 per cent to 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, and two per cent to the Maritimes. 

By ethnic origin, 53,492 of the immigrants were British; 39,524 German 
and Austrian; 20,922 Dutch; 27,738 Italian; 3,837 French, and the remaining 
28,641 represented various other ethnic groups. Ten-year totals for these 
groups were British 368,127, German 127,356, Dutch 97,122, Italian 98.187, 
and French 28,769. 


Of the total of 174,154 immigrants admitted, 71,616 were adult males, 
57,696 adult females, and 44,842 were children under 18 years of age. 

Workers among the total were 94,983, raising to approximately 550,000 
the number who have come to Canada in this category in the past ten years. 

In addition to the 174,154 immigrants examined by immigration officers, 
the staff at 343 ports of entry also dealt with 23,316,404 Canadian residents re- 
entering Canada after stays of varying lengths in other countries, 4,492 citizens 
returning after having established residence in the United States, 4,828 students 
from other countries entering Canada to continue their education, and 27,861,097 
other non-immigrants, principally tourists, arriving via the International 
Boundary or at ocean ports for visits in this country. 


New Immigration Act 


Brought into effect on June 1, 1953, a new Immigration Act clat ified and 
simplified immigration procedures and removed certain anomalies that had 
been brought to light during the continued movement of newcomers to Canada. 
The first immigration legislation dated back to 1910. This legislation was 
incorporated in the Revised Statutes of Canada in 1927, and with various 
amendments had governed immigration until the new Act came into force. 


Although not a change in procedure, under the new Immigration Act it 
is stated specifically that all persons seeking admission to Canada must be 
examined in order that their admissibility may be established, and that Canadian 
citizens may enter Canada as a matter of nght. 

The new Statute clarifies the procedure with respect to the re-admission 
of any person having “Canadian domicile”, that is who has had his place of 
domicile in Canada for a period of five years after having been landed as an 
immigrant, and indicates that Canadian domicile may be lost if a person makes 
his permanent home in another country. Loss of Canadian domicile is not 
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caused, however, by absences necessitated by service in the armed forces, or 
in the case of representatives of Canadian firms or of wives or children of persons 
who must thus live outside Canada. 


The landing of an immigrant is the first step toward the acquisition of 
Canadian domicile and ultimately of Canadian citizenship. Landing is 
authorized provided the immigrant does not fall within one of the prohibited 
classes described in the Act or in the regulations. Non-immigrants may be 
granted entry to Canada provided they do not fall within one of the prohibited 
classes. 


The previous Act made it mandatory to have a Board of Inquiry in every 
case in which a person was reported as being undesirable or as being a public 
charge. Under the new Act the report is submitted to the Director of Immi- 
gration, who then decides whether or not the circumstances warrant the holding 
of such an inquiry. 


The new Act retains the provisions under which a person ordered deported 
is returned to the country from which he came to Canada or to his country of 
nationality, citizenship, or birth. With the consent of the person ordered 
deported, he may, under the new Act, be conveyed to a country other than those 
specified above. Subject to the approval of the Minister, the person ordered 
deported also may elect to take voluntary departure to a country of his own 
choice. 


Up-to-date and adequate provisions are set out for the protection of immi- 
grants against various types of exploitation, and provision is made for penalties 
for such exploitation. 


The Immigration Regulations pursuant to Sections 49 and 61 of the Act 
were brought into effect as of June 1, 1953, by Order in Council P.C. 1953-859 
of May 26, 1953, and the Regulations pursuant to Section 69 were established 
as of the same date by Order in Council P.C. 1953-860. 


Co-operation Continued 


Throughout the fiscal year, the Immigration Branch continued to receive 
the co-operation of other agencies in fields closely related to its own. 


Immigration officers met in June, 1953, with representatives of eight pro- 
vincial governments and, in November, 1953, and January, 1954, with repre- 
sentative officials of Canadian labour unions. 


Officers of the Departments of Labour and of Trade and Commerce also 
attended the meetings with provincial delegates, at which the exchange of 
views on the immigration policy and program proved useful to both federal 
and provincial representatives. Following an outline of the functions of the 
Immigration Branch, the meetings discussed economic opportunities for the 
establishment of immigrants in industry, small businesses, and farming; 
provincial financial assistance to farmers; working conditions on the farm; 
ways and means of increasing the movement of immigrants to the various 
provinces, and other related topics. In addition to providing a clearer picture 
of the work performed by immigration officers throughout Canada, the meetings 
resulted in the development of closer liaison in all matters respecting immigra- 
tion and a further exchange of information at subsequent meetings held through- 
out Canada at local levels. 


Immigration Branch 
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Officials of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba Governments in meetings with 
Immigration officers. 


Immigration discussions held by Government of Ontario and Immigration Branch o‘icials. 


Provinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island 
represented at immigration talks. 
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At the meetings with labour spokesmen there was an informal exchange of 
views on immigration generally in relation to union requirements and other 
matters of mutual interest. 


Assisted Passages 


The continuation during the year under review of the Assisted Passage 
Loan Scheme saw the arrival of 7,967 immigrants whose transportation costs 
were advanced, in full or in part, by the Immigration Branch. Under this 
Scheme, persons qualified in trades in short supply in Canada yet unable to 
pay their passage to Canada may be assisted by the Government on a repay- 
ment basis, with the amount advanced being reimbursed to the Government 
over*a maximum period of twenty-four months. Since the Assisted Passage 
Scheme was inaugurated in February 1, 1951, a total of 28,386 had taken advan- 
tage of its terms, and at the end of the fiscal year a total of $4,155,634.91 had 
been advanced and $3,895,878.47 recovered from 19,335 immigrants who had 
repaid their advances in full. 


Agreements Continued 


The admission was approved during the year of 150 immigrants from 
India and 100 from Pakistan over and above those who are husbands or wives 
or unmarried children under twenty-one years of age of Canadian citizens. 
These totals were those established under terms of agreements made with the 
Governments of India and Pakistan during the fiscal year 1951-52 and since 
continued. 


In addition, the agreement with the Government of Ceylon, made during 
the same year, was continued. This agreement provides for the admission 
of 50 citizens of Ceylon on the same basis as citizens of India and Pakistan. 
Fourteen persons applied for admission under the terms of this agreement, of 
whom nine met immigration requirements. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 


Three additional provinces entered into full agreements with the Federal 
Government during the year for the equal sharing, for a period not exceeding 
one year, of the cost of welfare assistance and hospitalization, including care in 
sanitoria for the tuberculous and hospitals for the mentally ill, for immigrants 
rendered indigent through accident or illness during the first year after their 
arrival in Canada. These provinces were Alberta, Manitoba, and Newfoundland. 
Similar agreements concluded earlier with the Provinces of Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan, and British Columbia were continued. During the year under review, 
an agreement limited to hospitalization and expenses incidental thereto was 
signed with the Province of Nova Scotia. 


Training Schemes 


Training courses conducted to broaden the knowledge of officers responsible 
for the overseas selection of immigrants were continued during the fiscal year. 
Nineteen officers made a guided tour of Canada.to learn at first hand of working 
conditions in various occupational fields, of prospects for expansion, and of 
probable future manpower needs. 
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Immigration conference with representatives of Canadian Labour Unions. 


The groundwork was laid during the year for a rotation training scheme 
which was put into effect at the close of the fiscal year with a view to broadening 
and diversifying the field of experience of officers of the Branch. The officers 
on rotation will be stationed in various posts in Canada and overseas for periods 
ranging from six months to three and a half years 


Placement and Settlement 


During the year under review, 22,971 imnugrants were assisted in finding 
employment by immigration officers and 1,002 families were established either 
on farms throughout Canada or in businesses of their own by settlement ofheers 
of the Immigration Branch. 

Officers of the Settlement Division assessed the qualifications of 1,831 
immigrants to determine their suitability for establishment in employment 
opportunities available in Canada, carried out 3,931 investigations, made 
1,868 appraisals, paid 2,636 follow-up visits to families previously settled, and 
interviewed 13,569 newcomers with a view to helping them in the solution of 
various problems. 

Good progress was made in the activities of the Branch designed to facili- 
tate the work of officers engaged in settlement work overseas. Vield work in 
the compilation of basic area surveys for all of Canada was largely completed 
by the end of the fiscal year, and by Mareh 31, 1954, a total of 73 such surveys 
had been placed in the hands of officers overseas and in this country. Informa- 
tion in respect of licensing and other requirements for admission to skilled 
occupations in Canada was kept up-to-date, and overseas officers were given 
information bi-monthly on establishment opportunities in this country. 


Inspection 


An inspection of all offices and inspectional points in Canada was under- 
taken to instruct field officers on the new Immigration Act and Regulations 
which became effective June 1, 1953. At the end of the fiscal year, the Chief 
of the Inspection Division had visited 228 offices and inspectional points across 
Canada. The inspection 1s continuing. 
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The volume of investigational work carried out by the Canadian field staff 
decreased slightly during the year in comparison to that carried on during 1952- 
53. Investigations made throughout Canada totalled 50,739, as compared to 
69,154 in the previous twelve months, with most notable decreases being re- 
corded in the Western District, 8,489 as against 18,100, and the Central District, 
29,792 as compared to 35,033. 


Similarly, the number of Inquiries conducted was 1,531, as against. 1,782 
during 1952-53, with the decline reflected in all districts except the Pacific 
District, in which 257 Boards were held, an increase of 33 over those conducted 
in the previous fiscal year. 


Accounting for the increase in the total of ports of entry to 343 was the 
establishment of inspectional facilities at Kitimat and Chopaca in British 
Columbia, and St. Cyprien, St. Aurelie, and Magalloway Road in Quebec. 
In addition, 22 posts in the Northwest Territories and the Province of Quebec 
were designated as points of examination under the Immigration Act. 


The number of vessels whose crews were examined at ocean ports by im- 
migration officers totalled 18,042, as against 16,741 in the previous year. A 
total of 636,096 crew members were examined in 1953-54, more than 100,000 
in excess of the number examined during 1952-53. 


Applications submitted by Canadian residents to immigration officers for 
designated persons in other countries—mostly close relatives—numbered 
45,318, a fairly sizeable increase over the 1952-53 figure of 40,883. In addition, 
applications submitted overseas by 2,605 immigrants were referred to Canadian 
officers for further study of suitability and settlement arrangements. This 
latter number was almost 4,000 less than the 6,592 similar applications referred 
to Canada during the previous fiscal year. 


Overseas Activities 


All of the twenty offices operated overseas by the Immigration Branch 
reported an increase in activity during the fiscal year, and appropriate measures 
were taken to ensure the adequate handling of this upswing in the volume of 
work. Ten additional Canadians were despatched overseas, increasing to 117 
the number from this country stationed abroad, and the total of locally engaged 
staff was raised from 267 to 326. Necessitated by the continued pressure of 
applications, new premises were occupied by the offices in London, England; 
Linz, Austria; and The Hague, The Netherlands, and four examination points 
were established in Germany—at Munich, Hamburg, Hanau, and Berlin. 
Permanent offices in Germany are at Karlsruhe and Hannover. 


The other overseas offices of the Branch are at Liverpool, England; Glasgow, 
Scotland; Belfast, Northern Ireland ; Dublin, Ireland; Paris, France; Brussels, 
Belgium; Berne, Switzerland; Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Helsinki, Finland; Athens, Greece; Rome, Italy; New Delhi, India, 
and Hong Kong. 
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In the five offices administered by the Superintendent of Canadian Immi- 
gration Services at London, England, 83,179 persons were given medical examin- 
ations, as compared to 67,816 during 1952-53, with 49,863 medical cards being 
issued to British subjects, 4,109 visas going to aliens, and 189 persons receiving 
non-immigrant visas. Comparable totals for the previous fiscal year were 
46,743 medical cards, 3,597 visas, and 198 recipients of non-immigrant visas. 
In addition to the heavy volume of mail in these offices, 202,551 office inter- 
views were held, compared to 250,752 a year ago. 


Nearly 284,000 people were interviewed at the thirteen offices on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and 171,996 prospective immigrants were medically examined, 
of whom 111,403 received immigrant visas, as compared to 78,712 during 1952- 
53. Non-immigrant visas issued totalled 8,260, as against 7,316. 


Of the new applications for admission received at overseas offices during 
the fiscal year, 74,611 were for persons sponsored by Canadian residents, and 
189,980 were from unsponsored persons. 
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Table 1 
Immigration to Canada, 1852-1954 


Calendar Year...... ie rei eben oie acer 1852 29,307 Fiscal Year Ended March 31........ 1908 257, 309 
2 ne ata etanetarateferc sean ot tates 1853 29,464 “ ce Toe ae 1909 141,370 
# a Ate HRA AEE SSeN GES 1854 37,263 “ SCs Mask. 1910 196,044 
“ eee Cee Bee 1855 25, 296 ee med Cot 1911 294,517 
se Spy REN Sea et GL GEEe 1856 22,544 “ pn ell ai 1912 334,853 
g: hy, Sete Seagal 1857 33, 854 ” d 
i TRE, Paper" Gace oan POA Sle ae tee 1913 382,841 
“ Cen, Pied beet 1359 6, 300 - eeeeees 1914 267,240 
4 IN a A aa 3S 1860 6,276 ‘ ie ete toe 1915 126,778 
cs 5a ee Ser s MOEN it 1861 13,589 S y 37, 453 

“k SA eRe il At yl ah 1862 18,294 S € 65, 128 
cs SS ALB, San eR SE: 1863 21,000 < ee 65,945 
a TE Are eR Bee aC Pe 1864 24,779 “« “« 48,942 
“« “« 18, 958 « a ay 1920 108, 408 
7 At, 427 ee Site lM 5. 0k 1921 138,728 
‘ A gous xe ce 0 ae 1922 82,324 
z On ea eae ne Ce 1868 12, 765 ‘ Siphon. 4 fess oa. 
x eae Meme eee ee 1869 18, 630 2 * re, ea 
e ee Ok. Van eae 1870 2457000 | Se hs aged ee a teecrinn 3 ' 

4 gil dae. ee 1871 27.773 3 Saale alts 1200 1925 111,362 
Ms Se ee co ae eee 1872 36,578 ‘i DS ereeee 1926 96, 064 
i aie fl Aaah Ob aha Lo 1873 50, 050 Se, Gane 6% 1927 143,989 
cu Ce ete aNd pe cn a 1874 39,373 os ae 1928 151,600 
a ee rctstetSets/ria)a donee eect 1875 27, 382 “« Ke asacscen 1029 167, 723 
a Mette etee eestor eens 1876 25, 633 Pile Sasser 1930 163, 288 
a Le, NNT ee Boe 1877 27, 082 ec Ee $8, 293 
a ahs samen ere Se heen 1878 29, 807 ee 4 25, 752 
Siete RBS. sited te 1879 40, 492 ” is milo 
“e SE te ee aE 1880 38,505 : 
“ ee ees ae 1881 47,991 f i 13,903 
112,458 9 12,136 
133,624 i 11,103 
103, 824 as “ sacohad HEE 12,023 
79, 169 G AE LOO8 15,645 
69, 152 Ys ag Wee dae! 1939 17,128 
84, 526 3 td ee 1940 16, 205 
ae « (ee 1941 11,496 
75 067 ‘ F i 
82, 165 ay 
30,996 & a 9, 040 
29, 633 & Ng, ete 1945 15, 306 
20, 829 < SENS) ee ba Pe 1946 31,081 
18,790 e ‘Mae, (¥isteeces 1947 66, 990 
16, 835 & & Rpcouecp, BREE 79,194 
21,716 ae f Ose ae 1949 125, 603 
31,909 s ieee OPA eet 1950 86, 422 
14, 543 ss oe Gators 1951 85,356 
28, 808 « A eee 1952 211,220 
oe cs aims es cs 1953 144, 692 
67,376 “ “ 1954 174, 154 
Pease 1. Mia bolt wet S 
125, 899 
142,653 
184, 064 
Nine months ended March 31....... 1907 122,165 
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Table 2 
Immigration to Canada by Racial Origin, 1931-1954 
Five | Five | Five | Five | Five 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
years | years | years | years | years 
Racial Origin ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | From | p,,., From | From F 
March | March | March | March | March | Over- USA Totals | Over- USA Totals | Over- USA Totals 
31, 1931 | 31, 1936 | 31, 1941 | 31, 1946] 31, 1951] seas seas £ seas 
Fonglishiona-came as 167,570} 25,354] 20,689] 40,691] 127,991] 21,700] 2,256) 23,956) 25,204 3,047| 28,251] 28,676] 2,714] 31,390 
Dnishe. caucuses 57,299 7,423 5,315 6,310} 19,348) 3,116 928] 4,044] 4,526) 1,252) 5,778] 8,232] 1,138} 9,370 
Seottish. ....0..000~5 86,582} 10,038 6, 635 8,120} 40,330) 10,523 830} 11,353] 9,653] 1,045) 10,698) 10,802 954) 11,756 
Welshd. cts here 11,584 816 624 896 4,054 661 88 749 769 110 879 882 94 976 
BROGAIG: chosnccctas 323,035] 43,631| 33,263} 56,017] 191,723] 36,000) 4,102) 40,102) 40,152 5,454} 45,606} 48,592] 4,900) 53,492 
MARIBRE OURS coe cuscaretellleersdua'sora eee tan arre aaa racers lot ree eeetad ss eosraia ill minints apne Mle ta mre tedeseypiomere cone Veweegee|oee sees] esecees 3,791 36) 3,827 * 
Belgians ..ces «sn 6, 847 381 626 135 4,094} 2,797 18| 2,815 1,100 21) 1,121] 1,472 21) 1,493 
Dani) ade csis ae 14,044 441 427 247 3,452! 4,621 63] 4,684] 1,882 80) 1,962} 1,554 81) 1,635 
Dutehioc. bees cee 10, 293 1,048 1,449 971} 35,694) 19,908 263] 20.171] 19,530 314} 19,844] 20, 617 305| 20,922 
Winns 2c. ssccaoses 20, 897 403 339 94 1,353) 5,008 22; 5,030) 1,336 16) 1,352)" 1,212 20) 1,232 
BreRGh 4. .)ccRts.s.cleete 21,586 8,529 4,676 4,585) 10,991) 6,666 722) 7,388| 3,242 847} 4,089] 3,170 667} 3,837 
German*, ..cgaccens 77,957 6,750 5,012 2,159} 21,892) 36,053 845] 36,898] 26,590] 1,271] 27,861] 34,516] 1,181] 35,697 
Teelandic: . sagas: 231 52 26 37 79 30 6 36 27 10 37 60 4 64 
Norwegian......... 18, 939 897 551 593 2,048) 1,100 ISU L230) 1087 170} 1,207 975 151} 1,126 
Swedish icc.csss0es- 16, 133 793 552 422 1,385 858 169} 1,027 394 187 581 444 Wl 615 
SSW isser cma celaaiee 2,947 252 402 163 UGVEN| abe) 42) 1,245) 1,045 37| 1,082 817 42 859 
DOtals ccc wks 189,874) 19,546) 14,060 9,406] 82,560] 78,244] 2,281) 80,525] 56,183] 2,953} 59,136] 68,628} 2,679 71,307 
Albanians ae cnccte 138 10 27 1 124 65 1 66 2 3 5 it) ea 16 
Arabiattecdgats ocean 24 5 LOW seeeer 72 5a ean crak 45 70 4 74 17 1 18 
Armenian.... Ses 210 30 25 16 89 86 6 92 69 vs 76 66 6 72 
Bulgarian. : 1,264 69 95 5 277 399 4 403 46 3 49 55 i 56 
Chinese...... 1 2 4 2,028 9} 2,037 
Czechoslovakian 5 2 33) | 7 2 
East Indian........ 309 197 58 4 386) ; 81 3 84 173 3 176 170 1 171 
Esthonian. ......... 480 16 25 15 8,350) \ 3,718 22| 3,740 603 12 615 466 10 476 
IG RESIEA e sites 2,964 316 529 130 3, 847| | 2,737 32) 2,769} 1,547 64; 1,611) 2,463 56) 2,519 
Hebrew 21,062 3,868 4,342 2,939] 22,680]; 6,945 533| 7,478! 4,539 553} 5,092} 3,027 685] 3,712 
Tranian 14 il 5 2 14); ee sapener ce ll 6 1 7 17 2 19 
Italian 11,061 2,124 1,635 454] 23,410'| 28, 402 166} 28,568) 18,016 195} 18,211] 27,477 261) 27,738 
Japanese 1,798 591 369 2 39 2 etenee 2 9 2 11 53 3 56 
Jugoslavian......... 14,364 1, 263 1,710 95 6,071], 4,860 35| 4,895) 1,288 30} 1,318} 2,081 51) 2,182 
Lettigh..b..oss072- 333 17 32 9 8,745) 2,808 D3) 2, 00 914 29 943 579 39 618 
Lithuanian: <<... 22 4,989 219 208 37 9,138) 1,420 17) 1,437 477 26 503 301 26 327 
1 CIR Gar RS eee) 24,968 2,067 1,961 219 5,379|. 4,452 49) 4,501 858 80 938 845 50 895 
Mal tes@ ics) mines 153 ith 17 10 1,923] “1,592 3} 1,595 683 2 685 867 5 872 
Mexicanoy. suet ssc: 4 2 9 10 19 15 6) 21 3 5 8 if 1 8 
INERTOR care oo ease ayers a realy 287 183 323 920 91 ip} 164) 122 84 206 163 78 241 
North American In- 
robich ln aera. aes SOT 94 70 46 80 DG apace 23 123, | Brererarstve 24 DA csjasa stat 15 15: 
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Jugoslavian (ier aa ake ee 2.081 1 10 3 6 533 1,100 136 42 175 72 3 
ettish “gptaees. < ctac ae ee 579 6 ere eee 62 397 19 8 50 16 2 
Citbuanian aa: eee ee ee OL eases ail cee ce ocecinc eee 64 216 2 1 6 1413 Ace: 
Magyar tee Sens tan cats 8 eee ote RES) mies. 6 1 1} 323 343 51 23 82 1 |e Se 
Maltese; co.5 ethacte =i ee eee SBF) owen Oise peal Meese 137 URS Hea ee bs eee 2 Titeres,. 
MEKIGHN Gs ate ase ee ee dil ee seve fesesreea| ete ae eee 2 2 A ees (ees ee FA tess ata 
163 Re irs Sa 73 80 Wisgeascis acs e. We cectcs 
975 3 ca Ne ae 4 125 237 102 49 165 243 1 
3, 268 1 PO een aes 3 897 1,679 304 59 223 81 1 
900 cere sere 326 541 CIs ae 10 WS ise aa 
291 pe [ep et (a 2 94 155 11 5 15 7 
476)... 3 1 1 160 196 32 2 33 48he,.2;:. 
1 Pee WWE Sa, 1 128 93 ae 15 vd es 
444 12 Di. cae 1 80 212 20}. 4 47 6B). care 
riled le | aos 2 2} 382 246 32 14 58 74 6 
223\). Sac 22 3 1 58 82 eee 5 44 Sees: 
+ veiainraia c/s esse lets horas sia tee 4D) ae eel eee ee cat 25 11 ree 3 Die oe a 
ER aInian ie aeeeure peti eB eee ee 963 il ie etracsdll namics 146 475 142 45 129 23 ain sits 
Others!) Cts aye ee ee ees 26) Hae | Reem (Peas, ee 18 13 4 5 1 de Beg 
Totals from Overseas....... 164, 860 424) 2,022 188 714/33,834, 90,534! 8,072) 3,380/13,968 11, 661) 63 
PotalifromeUpsaa. ya. eee eee 9,294 52 207 42 167} 1.590) 4,025 275 274! 1,117} 1,518] 27 
Grand Totals............... 174.154! 476] 2,229} 230) 881/35, 424 94,559) 8,347] 3, 654 15.085 |13, 179, 90 
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Intended Occupation of Immigrants by 


Table 6 


Province of Destination, 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954 
PROVINCE OF DESTINATION 
z i 
rps 3 = 
a fa |) ze 
: se) s He} & 
Intended Occupation "a = a= g Bh, 
Totals = = Es 3 = a 
73 S os ro > ° Oe 
ee ee ie Se eh eer tee de 
5 6 aI 5 g 2 5 u 2 & |S 
oy ee he el 6.4 2 le 4) ee 
Managerial : 
Ae 4 
Owners, managers, officials. . Pee tee 1,604 14 Wiles oor 16} 389 767 33 22 135 208 3 
Professional 
Accountants and auditors.......-.-. 425 3 DN Ae Ai weogiae 9 237) 9) 12 5 neo eel eee 
AGCHUbECUSs= mveeetee tn ie leenee in eto P58) eeceaet PAM eee leven paces 40) 86 2 2 6 20|eanrcee 
Chemists (other than pharmacists). 285 if Mil sok ten 1 83 157 9 3 15 TS eros 
Dentists......... Se aig ae ROR onion 38 1 Albvemers 1 13 Gina. sn alancaems 2 AW xanesaus 
Draughtsmen and designers.......-- 831 2 cl eee 3) 223) 510 12 3 32 Ly ie ares 
Aeronautical engineers...........---- 175 1 DUR REN tet 47 lil 2 Teenae 6 Ueeneerees 
Chemical Gnginecis aie ener ee Ral oases Die aie seat ces 20 SO aciteeel lateness 4 Siaeercce 
Civil, engineers (and other prof. 

engineers N.€.8.).....-.-2+022 eee eee 622 1 AN esavaes 2 187 315 10 a 3d 59a esisicre 
Forestry engineers........---+-+----- 30 ean 7) Ree |e eeg 4 HEN Soc if 5 BN elas enane 
Electrical engineers.......-..++-+++- 491 2 Ble ato ee 3 132 290 10 2 15 SO eRe save 
Mechanical engineers 569 9 5 i 1 135 331 11 5 34 OW Meeecees ov 
Metallurgical engineers..........---- >A lasees art |lemretiesc one esete eee ce 3 OAS Re ae ieee nee Di cocide 
Mining engineers........-.--.-++-;+: Wil lGree eat Ste cnvaicrall auareterrs iat 33 1 2 11 9 il 
Laboratory technicians and assist- 

Pirtite ote Re nar chon one ea ertos oe 284 Billets ears 1 1 62 170 9 5 13 pono 
Graduate MUISES. esc esse = 1,599 35 13 2 7 275 922 73 30 124 TTS roe ees 
Physicians and surgeons.........---- 386 21 10 2 5 77 133 28 31 46 Soilaeeeaie 
Teachers and professors..........+-+ 719 16 15 1 8 158 298 31 21 56 114 1 
Other professional workers....-.-..- 2,135) 12 30 3 24 554 946 65 61 220 209 11 

ACS OMA ciiiieatenrsen usr errs 8,924 109 106 10 57| 2,123 4,636 275 179 645 771 13 
Clerical 
Stenographers and typists.....-..--- 2,441 5 16)... 13| 548 1,478 45 22 115} 202 2 
Other clerical workers.......-.-+-++ 4,081 13 35) 1 8| 871 2,483 112 37| 210) 309 2 
Ror a eer oe. (eee cee OOe 6,522 18 51 1 21} 1,414 3,961 157 59 325 511 4 
Transportation 
Air pilots, captains and mates, rail- 

way conductors, Locomotive en- 

Bineers, CtCs.0. oes ae sensei 219 5 Bl acy 4 50 108 2 2 11 31 1 
Other transportation workers.....-- 1,420 9 30h 5 Q44 857 51 13 88 121 2 

A ORAE ce arcmin = peteieteteere ein ers oer= 1,639 14 Ba cacad 9 294 965 53 15 99 152 3 
Communication 
Communication workers........-+++ 373 3 Dilbee ciatsre 2 63 240 8 i 16 SU setters 
Commercial 
Commercial travellers and salesmen 1,409 5 Olibcacmegere 5) 301 832 28 20 95 WS oer 
Salles clerks...5.0)-- <2 sci 42 sys eae se 972 4 12 1 6 144 640 29 8 57 aL serait 
Other trading workers..........---- 594 2 Deere 5 157, 290 14 6 36 (Senate 
FEN TAGAg icc) ausse-os visas) 6s winks boas a nenens 2,975 11 25 1 16} 602 1,762 71 34 188 ZOD ieesieress 
Financial 
Financial workers....-....2-22+++++> 182| Seo ao Setlawnwes 54) 861 1 1 ll PG \arpene 
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Fiscal Year En 


Table 6 


Intended Occupation of Immigrants b 


Department of Citizenship and I mmigration 


y Province of Destination 


ded March 31, 1954—Continued 


Province or Destination 


“2 ' 
a 
z a|% 
: vv i} 2 {|23 
Intended Occupation 12 5 od & | E 
S| 2 bys é 3 | 2s 
Totals g 8 S 5 z a ié) af 
o IS} fo) P=) 8 z= 
Ag; a 2 al 2 my ~ 3 b DQ Se 
= s E = 3 $ € a ) = | #8 
o ° I o s = a 9 2 SF 38 
Z Za Ay a ey iS) = wn < O | pe 
Service 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists.. ADEN 53s se 1 1 3 106 276 15 10 19 231s saveroys 
IN iimses aiclea san ae ce ean een 568 1 Oi ocean: 3 286 190, 17 4 22 Ls ee 
Cookery, Sete Siete. ate ae eae 610 1 noha 4 197 239 58 19 40 G3) ccc oes 
Domestic servants.............. 10,921 12 127 10 56) 4,254 4,721 424 157 660; 496 4 
Other non-professional service work- 
EES “el ejals ori reteset ic Oe Oe 1,942 6 108 2 7 397 1,012 99 27 120 159 5 
ST ODAU Src. tee eee ee 14,495 20 250 13 73) 5,240 6,438 613 217 861 761 9 
Agricultural 
Farmers and agriculturists......._.. 451 1 12 Gi aed 41 209 18 18 73 (hi) ape 
Farm Jabourers,.4¢4¢0)0.,.20008, 17,007 3 260 66 103} 3,801 7,544) 1,165 639) 2,491 934 2 
SLOVAL EE cece, eet ee 17,458 4 272 69 104} 3,842 7,753] 1,183 657! 2,564) 1,009 1 
Fishing, Trapping and Logging 
Fishermen Salaceweae 10 Becca 2 (Ale Sl hae, <es 18 le seem 
dirappers 1... eee 1 ee Sra EER AAA ERR a an 2 x orotate et ee | ae Oe | 
Bushmen and lumbermen 365 1 | ee on 5 73 128 15 5 aT Li eee 
Toray 399 1 14 3 5 76 135 15 5 17 bb) (an 
Mining 
Minerettis horace cere ate, See ce ae ee Bie careers 2 54 211 19 5 65 49 1 
Oil field workers....6.0.....0......, 7h Rests bee celtnee Lee 1 12 16 3 4 32 LR Eee 
Other workers in mines, quarries... . BUNCE Aimee is alee bs Sleens aliteeneys Sh Eee 
OTADE ocr ace ar ee Ha) | ead 3 68 230 22 9) 100 62 1 
Manufacturing, Mechanical and 
Construction 
Airplane mechanics and repairmen.. 404 1 Chena 1 77 284 LON mn 16 Dlosaace 
Automobile mechanics and repair- 
men 
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Table 6 
Intended Occupation of Immigrants by Province of destination 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954—Concluded 
PROVINCE OF DESTINATION 
2 |4 

as Q QD 

Intended Occupation “2 i ‘3 sg g os 

Totals | = 8 = a = Ae i @ 

ae) ° ao} e a © ° Sys) 

iS {>} io} is a) qa iS) BR 

a nN ° ° 2 a oO 

iS 5 | ge] 2 2 on ft | sah tee ais 

z - | ee : a sg I BY: & SB | ee 

© iS) fice ® 3 eI oi g = oy 33 

a Gq fade Z (e7 io) = n < Q Ae 

Manufacturing, Mechanical and 
Construction—Concluded 
BOT aad hasan oan asatanore Soe naeOe QB i hencadiaeaers epee 1 5 17 Ll eeracee 3 Vissi ss 
Migul dens: eee epee ea eens 158 |e Pa aise te ee 25 110 8 2 7 Ae ane 
Painters, decorators, glaziers........ 952 1 7 Hil esas 142 588 45 20 85 G3 epecicts 
Patternmalkerss..ce meee an ee er BO ean alieedts maailt. cetera 1 21 50 2 2 2 Be iia dca 
Photoengravers and lithographers... A re ccle Bent | ES 2 1 8 20 1 1 1 Dl eras 
Plasterers and lathers............... AN trea, ; lee ee il 25 128 8 2 9 B))e asian 
Plumbers and pipe fitters 606 3 10) i 2 97 349 36 19 51 BB rescteravs 
Printing, pressmen and _ plate 

PUN CES ce eerie eee rere te ele n one Pee eo 4 30 76 J 3 11 
Radio repairmen Pe 347 2 Alsletriens 2 71 215 8 1 21 
DAW ers: (WOOG) sis eguse se esie seein CN i ae el Pee aA ems meer ei ReecS 9 15 Det aece 3 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths. 299 il bla rae 3 56 199 8 4 13 
Shoemakers and shoe repairers...... SWiNe.- e595 7) eae 1 101 190 30 9 14 
Spinners and weavers..............- LTA erererers YA he Scere fa RE 33 109 8 1 10 
Stationary engineers................ 5a 7A We ee es| Passer 1 AO ica ana lesa 12 
Stonecutters and dressers............ 1 BEINN ancl [ete SiO RUE, eS 1 12 Qe Geis os 1 
PL ALlors: es oe ae tO ChaN ae hesreee tk ce 823 1 Bsa 1 248 468 48 ‘i 22 
A AMGN Ayes aes and Sees BES gan Gk 24 ah ere llr cenccyarsll eptecars s 4 12 Bl tote 3 
Toolmakers, diemakers and setters. 836 4 Dl reeerecs 2} 159 587 23 q 31 
UWipholsberérs: eee. scars ose remains TSB oe rescaiterlesiectollla piace aici 33 114 14 5 9 
Welders and flame cutters........... C4 ie, eae 5) Peers 3 102 Sz2 26 9 56 
Other workers in food products...... 150 ese Aly Ss ceccahell eispeterete 37 80 1 4 11 
Workers in rubber products........- 24 al so grechopetl sett pe ese torebeuatens 3 18 DE Beer ml lleoeacenevet | essezaeperstl exskexataxe 
Other workers in leather and leather 

Producten se. os eee nee es 52 Slee eee) lest ellie omens 18 25 Bl aealcatee Slee eiecss 
Other workers in textiles BOM Sabe Pelle a sco- alles eters epecate a ee 84 211 11 1 12 Beco ticte 
Other workers in clothing and textile 

BOOS) avsmaccdaan Noten mers cee eee eae 2ASlmeerne aU eae es 2 51 159 7 4 11 Sloss <r 
Other workers in wood products... . 170 1 UN eee cas J 28 98 5 1 2 EWE eae 
Workers in pulp, paper and paper pro- 

AUCES; co: aks sal Swabian EON Sra e Dee IM here ee 1 9 15 Bl cone 1 Ale esccscys 
Other workers in printing and pub- 

Mis stig for a eee oe eras 120 ee. 1 Paeeerees J 21 85 2 3 2 | leseve rare 
Other metal workers................ 46M sc. fo eee en 1 73 304 26 6 24 DS |eeerces 
Other workers in non-metallic min- 

eraltproducte! (70.2. .cnones teense OB ra Peete (Feces 14 AO eorce 1 6 Divensreee 
Other manufacturing and mechanical 

WOTICETS 05 ch RS a ae, eta en naa 1,949 4 14) 1 8 321 1,320 51 aly 105 LOS reset 
Other construction workers.......... GO eer ease ne cee 2 121 396 80 : 46 See 

PA OTA Tgp pate as caes esaates thalaiéecscttiars ake 27,117 63 298 10 101] 5,299) 15,984} 1,492 424) 1,922) 1,515 9 
Labourers 
General Labourers (other than agri- 
cultural, fishing, logging and 
PAIMING ee eee aes ie Tey PEAY et 11,882 10 84 4 30) 2,403 6,773 649 180 842 898 oO) 
Others 
Not stated and unknown............ 912 3 a stese 5 151 588 35 11 56 BG ssa ews 
Tora WORKERS... 6.2... 94,983 270) 1,171 111 442}22,018) 50,318} 4,607] 1,820) 7,781] 6,393 52 
Dependents 
32,197 87 436) 44 180] 5,684) 18,129) 1,450 736| 2,762) 2,672 17 
41,875 103 530) 59 222| 6,864) 23,485) 2,084 956} 4,109) 3,448 15 
OiCherswerten tae ee cee otto creda 5,099 16 92, 16 37 858 2,627 206 142 433 666 6 
Torat DEpENDENTS........-. 79,171 206 1, 058| 119 4391/13,406] 44,241] 3,740) 1,834) 7,304) 6,786 38 
Torat IMMIGRATION......... 174, 154 476] 2,229 230 881|35,424| 94,559) 8,347] 3, 654/15, 085/13, 179 90 
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40 Department of Citizenship and I mmigration 
Table 
Intended Occupation by Racial Origin of Immigrants from Overseas, and 
Racta, Ortern (Overseas) 
BritisH 
S Totals = 
Z Intended Occupation ue ‘ c 
seas |. Ail & . ae 2 = z 
sigs} 2/2] 9 | a 2 lelai §|2\2{1 2 |al3l2 
a/O Sie & Ey = is + A} 2 ‘E = est i=} 
SEB ES a) 3s es /2/)/ 8 ols} 2/8! 3|] 8 81S! & 
lol} a | a a et | eh HE Ie Oo ee a alien 
Managerial ie ( 
1/Owners, managers, officials, ...... O84 i eiers|| 11 5 600 438 65 90) 7 H | 8 Q O74} 3 3 
Professional 
2 Accountants and auditors......... 377 1 3 2} 270) 164 7 LU hte he dae ar 1 BZ he 2 elles 
SIA rchitects >= 90, ae chy. mee eee eae 154 B55 2 1 94 65 9 Le i Nes |e ees | TS ler eee 
4)\Chemists (other than pharins- 

CIBtS) She ee eee ae 268]... 5 ih 159 106 16 Boh Aches wince 1 1 9} 3) 3 2 
DEL en UiSts ee cL Sateen ee SOE ihe lane pee rall opexerale 1 6 2 Oh ell oloseec is Re A fsiesil aide lscansias 
6; Draughtsmen and designers....... 802}. . 12 4) 561) 363) 63] 121] 14]... 3 3 49)...] 10 1 
7) Aeronautical engineers............ UF BS PS) fey: 3tre. ay eee 128 92; 11 PAN RE Ue es ene  ePte ZO BH eabilis ese 
8 Chemical engineers.............__ BSI aan rhetoric ee 25 19 1 1 Wat Ue = mee (ene ee a a | ae 
9|Civil engineers (and other prof. ij 

@NZMeECTS 0.6.8). ye ie les crs a 70). . 8 1 383 224 63 89| 7 1 4}; 3 12 34; 5) 3 Wy 
10|Forestry engineers................ 2B cllleei|'s\th Sets) < | Seen 17 CU ee | 6 Wie = eq etary esters Seth if 
1]\Electrical engineers.............. 469). 1 ee 331 237; 29 61 By ca eiastst 4 | | ee 
12)Mechanical engineers............. 531]. . 5 3 353 225 28 bc a9 ee 3 9 Asi Mas 5 
13)Metallurgical engineers........._. 181, lraraife-sillefecs oad leavers 12 10 Clare & celalleraee feral eect idler lcs a 
14|Mining engineers....... Pare ae G31 Saliced till Reet eee 47 37 3 eee tee esa fe Lie fosters Dilseraliace 1 
15 Laboratory technicians and assis- | 

CARTE MS. 2 ee eee eee 264/..)..].. 8 1 158 113 14 29 2). OY oe 2 21) 2) 3 3 
16/Graduate nurses.................. TO17 |. sper) 2 23 5} 947 513) 209 204) 21). .| 1), 5) 26) BAST cells 18 
17|Physicians and surgeons.......... 345] ee | 2 12 1 196 90} 45 50} 11 Fhe Yee LO 21) ei ace 
18| Teachers and professors...... CPU aes | it 5 3 463 293 52 95} 23 Z|} 1 4 C22 2 
19 Other professional workers........ 1,593) 1]..| 2} 28 12! 955} 667) 94 171] 23 3)y11 9 97, 2] 7 5 

| aoa —— _ \ 

20, (LOUTAL TE eae enon 7,885} 1]..] 9) 119 40) 5,109] 3,234) 678) 1,065!132] 1 14] 30 #1 530) 29) 55 39) 

J 
| Clerical 

21) Stenographers and typistes. c. oc 2,292 2) 33 13} 1,814] 1,206] 218 362 28 delat ds fell 8 46} 4) 6 2 

22/Other clerical workers........... 3,829). .} 1].. 7 17) 2,651] 1,490) 512 613} 36).. 1; 8) 44) 199) 4! 13 16 

23 AROTAS Sriye See BCR oe ane 6,121 1) 2} 112 30] 4,465) 2,696) 730 975) 64 ‘i 1; 9 52 245; 8] 19 18 
' — \ ol uy | | 

Transportation 

24/Air pilots, captains and mates, 

railway conductors, locomotive 

engineers, etc .......... Rake ee 108) yeebvelll ese cas 152 85} 20 AS Bee e ae ae 1 GH (ese bear kes ere 
25/Other transportation workers, by (|e in i | 7 15 871 399} 249 205] 18). . 4 11 92) 6) 3 14 
26 OTANI. cote eee 1,545). .)..) 1 7 15] 1,023 484) 269 PAG Sil. aha cares | 4 12 105} 6] 5 14 

Communication | 
| 
27, Communication workers.......... 350). .]..].. | ae 295 183} 36 73\"  Slealiee cee lied 2) 9} 1}. 2 
Commercial = 

28/Commercial travellers and sales- | 

PELOH 2) kere. ars Scie ee yee esheets 1, 149 os 2 12 11 820 473} 189 144) 14].. 4) 2 12 ei}, 2 4 2 
20(Balesieler kaa ie ee cee 926)..) 1] 1 l4 4 658 296) 173 180); 9 PANG Ben 11 61s 2 8 
30\Other trading workers............ 526]. .]..} 1 7 5} 317) 195 62} 59 We; 6) 2 9 35) 5) 1 4 

| = = iu — 

31) ROTA ater a eeeaw pone 2,601]..} 1} 4 33 20) 1,795 964) 424 383 24) 12; 4 32) 1671) 7) 7, 14 
| ed ey — | ———s a 
| eat 
Financial } 

32!Financial workers................ SESIL, olla ce a 126)" 583) iyi 28 Oi ee Jee Ree 3 1S Rie alee 


Immigration Branch 4] 
W 
Total from the United States, Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954 
Racrat ORIGIN (OVERSEAS) 
| 
From Total 
a Bs United | Immi- | 5 
2 5 5 2|3 = States | gration | 7 
a & le g| 5 al S|4s 2 |s| be ey el a | <|-2 
\ S 3 a|3 = I Se seal san) hoes a| S| 2 
8) 2|<¢|2 (el) 2 lal 2 2i2/ sSlel sie] SZ lel ele 4|2 ee 
2 5 £ 2 (sisi @ |e]  |olS/slS]ei2e]2] 6 Be) Sal eel Ss Elle 
ey S) oO RSIS] BIS) SAIS IS RRS] om fe ee leo) oe lO 
25,  40/ 16] 78!..| 1 11]. 1}. ieee ez Ole al Sh Bp ah a) Bye 1 670) 1,604) 1 
i 6 al hills: Bh Ma 3 erlileael| |e (eet etl Tle Bt ei all) ila i 48 425 
1 14 Dine Glee itll aeirs Dili eehaee eae ae i) TO TW aha | US| Sy ae s 4 158 
6| 24 Bl aie 1|. A Bi a By th OP Wel ao aul alah Sh Bes e|| Suh les a7 285 
2 9 Tile Pol R eal ers cee Woee hee! Sue seal Sale lt del liaise i | a eel Se (eae 2 38 
40| 40 i) ae 6}. il 7), BE Weal —“SBlecalecct ieee) 2) Blesells is 29 831 
1 if 3 LISS ie eels 3 Plalicne lee 2 ie 2 e-leadlcesll Bade 1 4 175 
eee 1 OE Bll ebenclecloodeel Alecclh Wiecclealaoe|! Bil” Pidleeaiiceel tl sill splisy4).; Pe 16 84 
10} > 25 las th, 5I. ole tes) de.. KO, skap 2 a a pu ara all tis 52 622) 9 
ees Tie ite NN el is Mone Be Leelee be eto 2 np lteae SINT Steere Malta cr 2 30] 10 
1 26 Bi colt. 4). AP esi ci) aut illest Sy) ex So A ae SA St HE alle ibe ali ie 22 491| 11 
5| 30 Bl atin. 4). re salle ee SURES | 5] 24) 1) 1. eS |e ee edi etal 38 569| 12 
1 iT eee eee Le IL as IR oa ete eel Reem eb apy lla rae [2 eect llace etsee llr ell sella 4 22) 13 
1 Ol okeibe ile eae st ead tlie a A call eelle aly 8 71| 14 
3} 36 1 Toles Ae Al Ne lta Meee seal mae Nhs Palle Walle Aelia) Ue aalinalls ation 20 284) 15 
4 ee 143||eece| Gl) Die 10]... Al udl 3) el) Bhi atey <S) EY Blacal Sy ap beat Se 82} 1,599] 16 
Se BGleyee 14d 5l.. {io OG eT ete iat et eet BW | at LEI rah ap 41 386| 17 
23 15 Ay Sill iH eal Meee DN) ey Bh ah = Aa ea ke sith seh a Sa ae ite, | 108 719| 18 
88} 105 6) Sil. 50). 19] 6] 5) 14| 2)..' 7] 13] 29] 4] 4] 18) 7) 6) 11) 6) 1) 9)... 542/ 2, 135] 19 
225| 523) 84] 202] 3] 1| 100). 39| 57 7) 48| 161... 28] 55| 215! 17} 9) 41] 21] 36) 59] 9] 6] 20) 7} 1,039} 8, 924) 20 
i} | 1 
| { 
| 
| 
60) 135 6) 46 2|.. Ain. Tei Aieeaies le) eS lecole 1025 ale Tie Ol tl Tee steal ee eo 149] 2,441) 21 
107/276} 29) 52]..| 1] 34]..| 13] 13} 4) 10) 31]..| 7} 38} 41) 63) 4) 10) 7 13) 34) 4)..) 4) 1 252| 4,081} 22 
167} 411 35| 98] 2] 1] 38 14] 15] 8, 14] 34)... 15] 44] 51) 88] 8) 17) 16) 14] 51) 7..] 8) 3 401| 6,522) 23 
| 
\ 
| 1 
ls aint 
4 4 LD Dell esate rile brs || a amen ese eee ne WY all aiisall ety Hl tha ella nelle 21 219| 24 
39| 89 15} 29) 1). Gill 3) Bl Sh Ol taba) Bieto| 20) 72) 1) 32) 97) 6) Sit] 4 73 1,420) 25 
43} 93] 21) 31) 3). ail | | al al a STE al) a) a a a SP) tee) ial 21 94 1,639) 26 
| 
| 
Sie 33 1 vale ea Bae aA] ail] Gil ectsesll GE aUb gie 1}. iy 93 373| 27 
| | 
| | 
29] 43 A S6leal 10 | ness 1 |e eo Fy esd (0) fee (es es) (fe 1) te 260| 1,409} 28 
ll] 56 Ale 28) als 17]. AW She aa) 2 ay falsely al ea a, 2A) Fab Glia lie 46 972| 29 
Telos 3) PPh 6]. 1] 4} 1) 1). yu SSS a SO) Ol aieu 68 594| 30 
58| 150 11} 106) 1]. 33), 5] 5] 4 5 3|..' 7| 16] 14] 27| 2] 9] 4} 15] 22) 7| 1). 374 2,975] 31 
| 
| | 
ee B} tie le DI lees llisayeheentewe| A Gilte sll ith, alll. 1 24 182] 32 
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42 Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Table 
Intended Occupation by Racial Origin of Immigrants from Overseas, and 
Ractat Orretn (Overseas) 
British 
? Totals & 
2 Intended Occupation from a 
Over $ 5 3 
seas s 5 2 Fs 
| 5 3 & fe a Sea 2) ¢ 18] < a e 2 a 
El) 0] ‘a 2 pee 2 “3 alsa) o |a| fa a Lol tate C7 
Nese) we |) cee | S54) ey cst | See eye eh Ee see) eS ceil 
all FSH oO ° = apt ‘S CE de 8 s = a|%| .6 
ticit] J | a} ae Ba ol Ela Oo yee | a een 
Service 
33| Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists. 448) me 29 6} 118 82) 16 T8l) Q oaaes 1 5 26 a3 3 
S4l Nursest aides... hoc «secssnee conn 520) en Be EY nee 85 44 12 22) Vloalocaae 2 2 21 6 5 
Ob OOKS: eee ta en ek Rn 585} 1)..| 1 16 5 115 66 14 31} 4). 2) 5 3 66 4 5 
36| Domestic servants................ 10, 834}..| 3) 3} 571 45 815 348) 176 282} 9] 3 53} 21 87 962 23} 130 
37/Other non-professional service 
WOnKEera ingen cece tae TSO colle oll 51 19} 1,151 709} 206 213) 23).. 39) 8 11 128) 1] 3 6 
38 SVODAR = ree te ke aes 14,273} 1, 3 5} 701 75| 2,284) 1,249} 424 566) 45) 3 94| 37; 108} 1,203] 1) 36) 149 
Agricultural 
39/Farmers and agriculturists........ By dle Per ee aS | 92 61 10 201" Dileciiets oes 2 4 148). uc 5 
40|Farm labourers................... 16,895] 5) 1} 1) 337] 193] 1,212 632) 391 161) 28/11 5} 54| 259] 3,145] 11] 14 63 
| — —_ 
41 PODAT Cr ce saehaccne tee oe 17,266 5, 1} 1) 342] 224] 1,304 693} 401 181] 29}11 5} 56} 263] 3,293] 11] 14 68 
Fishing, Trapping and Logging 
3|Wiahermente.ass emcee aden es 771A sel oe Ba 9 i, 2 i) allsaileaces me ere: S| eee [eee | see 
As rap persian: on ees a. eae eed staal soll esl epereaosll Seen | esse 1 ees salle ects Bes Gane nesnde BPS ely 
44)Bushmen and lumbermen......... 328) alee 15 2 91 46} 14 29) 2) 1 ibs 9 AZ) 738i) Zi) 929) 
45 DOTA co aoe ets nee e 357 a 15 2) 101 47 17 34) 3) 1 i= 3 9 22) 3| 2 29 
Mining | 
AG| Miners: Ps son nse See totae ne 400 4 3 147 66 16 GO Bh «ees 3 1 AGI. 2 10 
47/Oil field workers................. 57}. Ie Sill- Areal Spaesee 42 26 7 SU ane. ales BE 1 Diisxcoell tse ignetars 
48|Other workers in mines, quarries... LORE tee] A Mee ae 8 4 1 DL GH i Sosscfopstl ee call eet ae UB ea byrne 
49 MLGTATY cerca ketene ee 467)... 4 3} 197 96} 24 AU eae eee 3 2 2a ea 2) 10 
Manufacturing, Mechanical and} | 
Construction 
50]/Airplane mechanics and repair- | 
TROD) cowed sain vieresciog eater 392). 8 1 211 135 31 SOU) St. Mosh: 3 43] 3 Z 
51)Automobile mechanics and repair- 
MEN See civeaiiemees re ee 2,036). .]..| 133 19 435 230} 105 84) 16) Oi)... e. 11 25 215} 2) 5 11 
SOB akers epee nc eer eee ket!) bi i [ae 39 11 146 62 28 US) |e ee 5 16 241)... 2 5 
53/Blacksmiths, hammermen, forge- | 
ANION, < cretesinis cisise crepe eoiemerion oe 237) 1! 13 1 58 21 16 20 DE lee ne ae 8 3 eae 1 
54] Boilermakers, platers............. LOS le ahs tmras 84 31) 24 PH eR ae 3 1]. salto ee 
55|)Brick and stone masons. 1,330)..]..]. 21 4 358 172 70 LOS eae emcee 4 18 64S clin. 6 5 
56|Butchers and meat cutters boxe 497) ale 28 6) 130 53} 37 pfs) fae [Ee ae 3 6 ae ees 4 
bi (Butter and cheese makers anc. coal (us vil Ala elepesedl qn ate ee ye eet ae Lome ea ell eal Salloanne (Be Codes 
58)Cabinet and furniture makers. .... | 4 51 22 19 UPR [oes ep oes 3 9 55]. 1 1 
OO Carpenters aaron ae oe one 15 795 323) 257 209) 6) 1 1) 6 49 396} 1) 17 32 
60|Compositors and typesetters i 42 23 3 15) H... fp. Dues. <3 5 Bint 
61/Construction machinery | 
LOtS. Soe eee Ree ee oe = |e = Qhieees 36 9} 14 13} eSAleMivanies saedee Hee ey | oe 
62/Coremakers............. EATEN I [Or Sel ane ati 2 1 US a Bal sec Sei een ae es a if 
63] Dressmakers and seamstresses.... 700}..| 1) 1 16 9 106 63) 26 Peet (| 1 3 28) 1) 16] 15 
64| Electricians and wiremen......... f L529}, a). 7: 14 657; 313} 162 172) 10) 3}..... 5 11 139 6 9 
65/Electroplaters.................... | OTA eel all ak 21 9 6 Beal ee lapeio as 1 An. Br Ieee 
66 Furriers | tas aes 3 19 9 7 3]. 1 1 mel ote 1 
aes ee 5 oe cD te ae Be eee 
| se 4 1 ee A 3 
ale el aaa al 2G 
ale 25, 92!...1 6] 10 
. ‘| 17 100/521) 3] 6 
sidlie te 12 325; 1) 2 2 
Pe tes 1 A al 1 1 
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i 
Total from the United States, Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954—-Continued 
Racrat Orrary (OVERSEAS) 
| From | Total 
- United | Immi- } 6 
-, 3 = 5 z 3 q States | gration | 4 
q ones! GAIT ua 2 o|¢ “bo Fahy als | -5 
a | 2] | 2 esl = (8 2 13/8) 2] flglelEl a | 3) s|l2i3] ale el els 
§ $ 5 |Se| 8 jal $ | Bl S|] SSR] w]e @ 18) 8) @)e)51.8\-a)4i ais 
© 5 oa] & |S) & |B|S (S/S lele |S) 2 BI S(/S/ 2 fF) E) R/S Sls 
& o o oles] = lel 2 |AlSlSlSlel2la] a [alam jalan|n|aie P|o 
27 73 10 20)... 95] . EM aah al Bich Se aU es UN weds alias 2h 6 454] 33 
6 348 27 il ces | eercrettre CI Ge eer lear acl. erate Shaheen) Alves Ce tine 13 568) 34 
46 149 23 BY ale 28) .. ANTES) 22a Les DO aN el) eolewel|) Poll aller 2). . 25 610) 35 
55| 4,651 596 45| 1..| 2,113]..| 218] 20) 9} 54) 26).. g| 54) 111) 1} 22) 29) 7] 19) 38) 21) 1 19]... 87 10,921] 36 
41 163 39 23). 57). 6) Sie di 1a) Sie) <5) 10 Dil Si 1 4a dy 4) WS) 2d ae 91 1,942) 37 
175| 5,384 695) 102] 2..| 2,293 936| 43| 14] 78] 41]..| 18] 70) 165] 5) 25) 37) 9 30] 98] 23) 2| 28). 222 14,495] 38 
5 eilivor5e 4 al: 2 VAN aN Nelle clic. ts! Telnet) BUSS ay 2 ae lall citer 80 451) 39 
324] 6,328 81 27) 4 2) 2,662 565| 46] 20/210) 11) 1} 3) 82) 279/482) 70 34] 7| 26/146) 15]. .|154] 5 112 17,007] 40 
329] 6,359 81 31| 4 2) 2,663 566| 48} 21214) 11] 1] 3] 90) 292/483) 70) 35 7|-28)150) 16)../159) 5 192 17,458} 41 
Be cnt Me oa soRec ees 5 Ai | DI eile. ois = 9 ale Pel exile Rrilte 5 33) 42 
Pe llben son lloupesallocd on tard lac onstal eri foossa ety gan lislemseade Prete aia Spee We Aystenshcas 1| 43 
16 UD ccacke 2). 18).. Bl Sle whe 16 9}. 6) 2d a 37 365) 44 
16 (alpaca PALS 19) 1 Te aie ele 25 10))... 6| 2) 2 1|. 42 399) 45 
6 73 1 1\. 54]... Opes) say Sab ees Sly Bl ysis 3 a: Ve sels Ae ise 12 412) 46 
Rsk 1 De crotere Wea Gavel Heaaltse Sllpomt ts a) 4 VAN PAS eal eels eels 21 78| 47 
Baars acacheail sic catecesltaverstel tarscauenete' eae flatarerenn 5 SrA oaltene le iM 1 1l| 48 
6 74 2 a 55}\. 10) 13) 3] 5} 2). ith PAT AR his 1\. 16|.. 34 501) 49 
6 75 Shi evakcress 1d 3]. 2 eee 6 22) 2 12 404) 50 
32 629 25 29) 2.. 248 52 4) 8) iz) We.) 3) 17 ST 4 ah Si Sis 9| 2 23 2,059} 51 
27 248 4 2G ees 52). ON Binge Sih laalsaall 12) 69) 0 lieat aes lO ers 4l.. 4 894] 52 
3 64 2 Dl ia 31|. Aba ieee al Wall eo alles ill A eae oth inayat fate avert Pe ath | enone | 4|.. 3 240) 53 
2 Gl sien 1 Olesen eae i te, “Diercpe sella eed Tl esl ected cleweh ublasan| eateries 1 105| 54 
20 305 6 Die care 457)... gl esi A Sie ad TG Zale atl tN aul ehh Sale Pale a 11 1,341) 55 
18 147 3 34]... 21 Be Dice) Ole caller iee |e Malet liadioacl: ei sallsealls 3]... 4 501) 56 
1 AUOe etarenellte-etatese aril tentOoe (es | eeins Be ees ee rclbapall agscallt assess anetess livisee Ee. Weeaiems  cperet) wel lloremtl veil ope, ftanel| ipa mascwiazete 7| 57 
12 AE ean se iW alee 8 THis Qiae dA) eS we2iarle coleece ASI Pelee eel ele tleerciie Sir. 4 440) 58 
61 478 26 45) 1.. 368). 15| 10) 8| 5] 44)..| 4} 6? 28] 12] 2| 5) 3) 7 12) 5|..) 16).. 40 2,618} 59 
3 ii Shee Bh avs 2 UL Wrecetailvstebe'| (eMnea}| tater ail bers silo geracts TALS SSS aE Salp eal wale callerales sh 1 84) 60 
1 Al erawatevevelteceiecere ia PD eel esta fete [vase | ete fosatel| (areas | retesl siete texte Ti ON hallgedilbonies3iiaa Als eiaess le 4 58] 61 
S eiieel| Giakcie seellistewetarsi| sees lly aacieultyel enersolloenlabaloaatleSulledligeleoSlbanneltesel aes liao isal aa Sih Sie lea aioe oS fae 4| 62 
30 121 34 Blew o! 180}. . A 5 Qh AS SIE 3} 3 Srl Bie Sie el Li Sie) 6l- ll 711| 63 
55 332 10 D2 cee 64|.. TH al Qi si 15) cal Eins Sl cele Se iOl er siierd alee cilia de 33 1,562) 64 
Speer Caray de ell eoanchesssi| srevatece ieee ace ely one cllepaliocal eocitaca (se lpoelkeoe TU oleate aclasalesdlinoslan are te 2 27| 65 
4 13 53 BL sues bs Wee oalenolleaelteele Sal 1 Oh calomel 2 Saelens|| allsoalc 24 167| 66 
aenhee diiccas Lorene | et a exe het es fey aa [aeanal|fntevelncayarav sil szayallfovatel lores ll eheslissetest vere iateae: ic Wile iaiavsiele 4) 67 
12 6545 derae-s LO, DIN sil tarsal ESAS OA SUSE ail ar $B) Decal cakee Ae dl By s Gtissitewelios 1 206| 68 
eerie Yee semag te ae a lesoileee (Sabiportfeallooaleoa Se ona|aaalea tins elec oe Kael Teil Go tee 3| 69 
19 170 4 Ci ie Ol... 7 ea | DV |e A Skecboal eailsoats eabssale 2). 39 701; 70 
27 358 3 12/58 25]... YE al 2 Ss yal 2 8) OS Ti Alea al) Sh Ol ee cre) ate 18 1,138} 71 
94 682 13 45, 11 176|.. 17| 9} 6] 16) 19/..); 1} 2 6H A Fy Sih Bie 3134) 2) Ay 13) 5- 46 1,875) 72 
28 358 2 Haar 9}. Gy Gl eh) SGP AISA) Vlado SE ea eh BA Sy cls ine 10 1,604) 73: 
1 1 1 De Tle ees anlsod i leseleonleelisnetornl) le WAaGUSpelipned lao loon Uren salentnoan 2 221 74 
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Table 
Intended Occupation by Racial Origin of Immigrants from Overseas, and 
RactaL Origin (OVERSEAS) 
: . BritisH a 
Totals = 
Intended Occupation pos F 5 
seas | 5 mS Si} sg 
SiGe ail ail. 2 xn ee ae ee a 
Agel e/ 2/2) 2/3) 2 (3 2lel 2] = lel4i 3 
Fast rtd a2) @jsl is <4 a =} .s 
<l<iq}2/a}/ ea} 8 | 8] 8 lelals 6/4] 4 [gle = 
eae | eee pas BBs \— 
! 
i 
| 
Vol Millwrights s.-0sh)das onset DO As ei nellcscall s,s at averse 17 OU Ae os 2 lepolle ](358e6|lece [osaae 1}. 
iit bs," oo: en oe a es A 156/60) <4... Se cee 91 42 20 DiNigeel wee ss 6}. 6] 
77| Painters, d corators, glaziers..... 932). .)..1.. 23 12 446 191} 110 142) 8) bores. c 4 15 102).. 5 7 
78|Patternmakers................... SLiel en. 2 fl eee 57 24 6 Z5l, RZ caiee eee 5 Asltaes's Bl eeihas 
79| Photoengravers and lithographers SAS Eee ee eos 1 20 16 3 DUE oe eee, a 1 tT ee esol | ees > 
80) Plasterers and lathers............ L7G Handa 1 ees 106 32] 48 2) Meh cd en yee ID hss acral MR oy 
81|Plumbers and pipe fitters......... 587]..|..].. 10 2} 323) 148) 89 eae ee Z 4 54]. ent 
82)Printing pressmen and _ plate 
printers 141).. 2 1 70 42) 16 RS os ee 1 3 Ivins 1 
83] Radio repairmen 835}... 19 2 113 76 17 LS) e2Ue ee oe 2 3 57]... 2 
84/Sawyers (wood) 43 4 1 11 6 3 Dh aes lates 4 2| 1 3 
85/Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths 293)..)..1.. 9 1 185} 110} 27 48) EO Zook Agar 20). 1 
86|Shoemakers and shoe repairers. . 370]..}..| 1} 20 4 37 21 10 GSES bellee ee 2 1 So ese|p  Pal 
87|Spinners and weavers............. 173ie 1 Beloe 15 2 48 30 8 1O}ce al eelerc ce 2 1 Slee) vl 
88|Stationary engineers........ < TOI ei aral eee cate 58 29 10 17) Qe eS: stele ws HB onilesey eit 
89|Stonecutters and dressers... <t Te aie tts erat ee aes 4 1 1 Phy. t Becliase oe eee | ae ee 1 
OO Tavlorsyscencrlevsa te ante te ae SU eed ee: 6 97 49} 24 23) 1).. 2} 9 1 C8) | ee 4 
OliMannerssc.on. weer eee oten 24 9 Bie ees 2 Dy) nrnnake Ri Selbudanen’ 1 1 Li. 
$2) Toolmakers, diemakersvandcevt-|/ mem 08) (0 s)0 ie nl alee 0 elt ere eR ett me) eee tag acer 
CIS eet aoe eae 8254 eda 32 7 343 246 20 CS) rAZ Gal eee 5 9 40]. . 2 3 
93) Upholsterers ic cc5ckos-baneecite 186). .]..].. 15 1 46 20 13 es (aa ate 1 3 37}. 1 
94)Welders and flame cutters....._.. 610 19 3} 223 111} 48 SOUP Opie aco 2 3 98] . | 2 
95|Other workers in food products. . 155 7 1 45 14; 17 13) Aiaclice dae 1 5 16). . 
%6)Workers in rubber products... .... 5 Ta ee I, (eae 1 11 4 3 ce el | Ree a cee ye tee Sa 
97/Other workers in leather and | Paine? 
leather products........5....+.. 50 2 1 12 5 3 MGs Wate darodi glee heien oe 5 1 
98)Other workers in textiles.......... 315 2 9 5 155 66} 53 et) i Ws ere 6 3 11 %3 2 
99/Other workers in clothing and | 
textile’ goods... 53... be ee 230 eee ck 4 2 112 53 41 ee Se A Wek? 4 12 
100|Other workers in wood products. . IGG) hentia 4 Zz 75 38 16 21 cle tars elateaiiren ac 24; 1 7 ee 
101|/Workers in pulp, paper and paper 
PLOAUCESE Aone. Sete eee sae 41 Teas 27 14 1 1 ce el ee De ae ee 6 1 
102|Other workers in printing and pu-| | 
blishiaige heck os ae an eke 116 a 2 79 39 12 DSi ercalitehatecocns 1 2 tats Aral ra 9 
103)Other metal workers............. 448 16 3} 208! 99} 58 CHA IG. SEES A 1 4 69]...] 5) 49 
104/Other workers in non-metallic! | | 
mineral products................ Gate atmeiliee ) 3 22) 12 6 cee | 2 ee 2 14 
105)Other manufacturing and mechan- rane | ee ae Pa Pe EN ies 
eal WwOukers: 2. 5.Aoc tegen eee 1,843) ..4 2... 23 13} 1,176 638) 205 310} 23 1 4) 6) 7 155} 6) 9 18 
106/Other construction workers....... 662}. .| 5 3} 302) 156] 74 | GM acne | 3 81 .ch 1 4 
ees es ee ess 
107 EDOWASG ce as Seen ae ae 26,498) 1) 1) 6/1,107) 225) 9,412) 4,802/2, 148] 2,309]153)11 8/109) 302 2,753} 17] 99 187 
Labourers 
108|Genera] Labourers (other than 
agricultural, fishing, logging and 
MINING eS ehe ee ee eeeine 11,810; 5} 2] 5] 148 52 976 349} 362 248) 17/15) 691) 64 70 226] 10} 21 82 
Others 
109] Not stated and unknown.......... roslicd et [ndl lee 15 7| 421| 222) 97 96 3. a2; Ss 3 73| 1) 6 9 
110 Tora, WORKERS,......... 91,069|13) 9)34/2,516| 698/28, 108/15, 540/5, 692] 6,363 513/42 842/331] 930] 8,728} 98/269 624 
sneak Dama [Ls al (eet Leet ee) 
Dependents 
111 29,918). .| 3)14) 595} 332) 8,568) 5,450/1,075] 1,879]164| 6) 554) 67) 255 4,272) 29) 80! 944 
112 39,412] 1) 3/12} 571] 403/10, 606) 6,877|1,290} 2,260 179, 6, 437) 71) 327] 7,266] 35] 99 334 
113 4,461) 2} 2} 6} 109 39} 1,310) 809} 175 300 26) 1 195) 11 42 351] 8] 18 40 
114 73,791] 3) 8)32)1,275| 774/20, 484/13, 136/2,540! 4,439 369 13 1, 186/149 624/11, 889} 72/197 588 
115 Torta, IMMIGRATION...... 164, 860/16} 17/66)3, 791) 1, 472/48, 592/28, 676|8, 232) 10, 802/882 55/2, 028/480 1, 554/20, 617) 170/466) 4 212 
r | ’ 
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fi 
Total from the United States, Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954—Concluded 


Ractat Oricin (OVERSEAS) 


From | Total E 
United | Immi- | .£ 
“ & 5 5 o|§ =| | States | gration | 
= = | = = Oe | a gies a eet 
5 B & oO |\Sre| & |e] 6 |B)a Bletel Sle 2 | 2143] Bl) se] ol-2)-slel sie 
S| 5 | & | (sis) oS) ® s/Slsislsizis| © isislielalalelalelss 
im o oO miele) = 18] 2 /8ISISlISlel414) & [a(S |e lala\a|alHlP jo 
| 2 e 
| 
| 
a eee 6 | ee) eee betel pailaelt eae Ale alle 3 28| 75 
3 36 pe) Rees Pe eres cee (eal ty om ae 1\. (| RR Ne 7A Slits 2 158} 76 
30 166 3 19) 3 6 3) 1) 2) 15). 4 19)... Sl) 22 4 Be Gis: 2 20 952) 77 
2 pol ees cae SS licteil erat esyoaseetel beset eerste ach ed Lees 1|. 1 Rae 1). 1 82| 78 
Rey 5 2 1 ee Sale cenalecaleersibeayt eel Hie kesetlis orale 2 34| 79 
2 ES eonkeAd 2 Gh isellizeeshe i) oh Ae lie iN) se lene 3 179] 80 
10 120 4 il Qin. Ne2 seh Bp -si..| 7 1] 1) 4) 3).. 4 19 606} 81 
6 DO licens 6| 1 gt eee Reece Deri cei llens, orl: selllateatere Ue 5 Perel bese rere lipeers tos osels 8 149| 82 
10 89 5 5 Sie PAW a UR al" Ne 2) 4 Neel Spent PA Le 12 347) 83 
Det 9 beeen le MENIAL eee eee FA lsc See ey eae MOC Alar ls ale ogelaal =, 2 45| 84 
10 38 1 els 7 Ti Bie ea 3 ro eee elke Ge: areal |iene 6 299] 85 
5 84 11 Z3le ale 115 i) Al eee ky paul ee 5. ZT Si | ot a. Bhi DW) Shi 5 375) 86 
2 47 2 ells 7 S|) Alo) Sisal 1 iOU ats i be Ole 1 174| 87 
Leip se DA ares escycare Hie ere lnsoe ee eae es etaeanec eeeea Ronee feed ee i 4! 1 iatilte Diy eral 6 85| 88 
estate De Bharata aero ares 1 Pes: eet pW eae Re. Pel Beales Sllod 2 17| 89 
10 119 16) 123). . 249 14) 2) 7 14) Si. 13 31 he As 2i ti 10 12 823) 90 
a alle sexes BS Plater aelimedie citer’ IU sere bs Da 33 oy del eee eeren eee orl band arcane 24) 91 
25 SEA seb a5 Alen 5}. . 4) 2). 4). 3 TBF 1 i Sue gy eo) 11 836| 92 
6 OO\ estes 9... Dy rea haters ers Al eee letcireten| stele Bile 24) apa 4) Wo) 2 188} 93 
17 4G Seeeeci De V4. 6] 5) sz Oi eh.) hy 8 L7H 2) sin 2 3 21 631) 94 
8 41 3 SHAG Ble cilia 2 Te ene ved, 2) 1 1 LG) i 4 159) 95 
1 S| eae rs Dies lMarei| baac- arene eal uae sails ets be Perales te 1 24| 96 
4 Olen ley. eal eens i ale oi sors 2 52) 97 
3 31 1 15]. . Die 5} 4; 9] 5 eee 3 26)... 1 Soa Chy Lies 9 324| 98 
Bl ey a) By hse Gl Bh sl ole | iW) Of all sil a 1]. 5 6 243) 99 
8 2Ol een 5 Wiles 2 ea Pee | 3) 4). ph eee 3 170/100 
Dies ale Measles 2 We terse alte Weaeleeoltee 2 43/101 
I} 
4 11 1 Cilla chee Hees Bev everoned Lie thives 1 Batlle 4 120} 102 
15 BY Aenea ae 4). 15 ee FN Al Room os eae 2 13 4 Si cate 8 13) 461|103 
| | 
ha 6 eet rece tied ee es 2 lap: 1 3 68/104 
| | 
37 148 9 27| 2 39 9| 151 6] 5] 8i..| 4) 8 60; 8| 4} 4| 3] 6) 9} 1) 1) 11) 1 106 1, 949} 105 
Ulsan 4\. 223) AL ty Bedi eel wey) a Boca) 4) 2 2 35 697106 
=| = | 
690| 5,975| 251) 660|13|.2| 2,427|..| 240]117| 78/152/214)..| 31/197] 678) 71| 44) 61) 43] 65/177) 17) 6/147) 3 619] 27, 117}107 
Iie 
101} 1,584 393 46| 2|..| 6,356|..| 125} 39) 24) 50/127)..| 3] 80) 280) 6 21| 32} 9} 22) 11) 26) 2/101) 3 72 11, 882/108 
| 
| 
12 63 20 SL) eee eee 40)... SOs ol colori al Hak Kail, SV) SH SH) ae lca acl 108 912/109 
1, 855/20, 747} 1,611/1,377|/30| 7\14,098 2)1, 256/352! 180/577 496, 111 604/1, 788|712) 183} 242/126) 231/594/110/18/494)25 3,914 94, 983/110 
| 
586] 5,613 327| 710\11| 4| 5,410/37! 370/113) 54/114 125) 5) 20/149] 572] 69) 55/112) 64| 80] 88) 31) 7|194) 9 2,279 32,197/111 
634| 7,190 438| 833/19] 6| 7,259)14| 391|101) 59}134 231) 1| 27/201] 833/109) 42) 92] 59|113)113) 65)12/255)10 2,463 41, 875|112 
95 966 ST LOT ee (O\D) |e 64) 13) 8] 20] 15/..) 5) 21 75| 10) 11] 30] 4] 20) 22] 17] 5) 20) 2 638 5,099) 113 
1,315!13, 769 852/1,650/30/10)13,379|51, 825/227 121/268 371) 6 52/37111, 480/188} 108/234 | 127) 213/223) 113|24/469}21 5,380 79,171)114 
3, 170/34, 516) 2,463]3,027|60|17|27, 477 53/2, 081 579/301 845 867 7 163/975/3, 268] 900|291|476| 253) 444|817| 223) 42) 963/46 9,294} 174, 154)115 
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Table 8 
Racial Origin and Sex of Immigrants, Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954 


From Overseas 


Racial Orisa Ae aS 
M. F, M. F, M. BR: 
Albanians cis cnet ass eee 16 13 2 HEU aresell les atapatare-ate eset ate eee 
Arabian, o.cijisnaencesrcncctee ceca 17 2 10 3 2 1 Titec Sen 
ATMENIAN 5. 2).,.5 sie oe Ae Reece oe 66 25 28 5 8 6 2 3 
PAOSUBIANS cry et aie hee eee eee 3,791] 1,764] 1,432 289 306 36 12 19 
Belgian ts aceqeceeericn seek eee eee 1,472} 592} 459] 206} 215 21 10 8 
D3 a LC) «WORE ite Sea eet core Belen Sarr 48, 592/20, 728]16,780| 5,828) 5,256] 4,900] 1,765) 1,803 
ENglisbive jena ose se ee ee 28, 676)11,391]/10, 157] 3,737] 3,391 2,714 953 996 
Frist sear ce te de os ete as eee 8,232) 4,441) 2,428 719 644 1,138 422 423 
Boottisht:pemcuciweaec scutes cee eee 10, 802) 4,503) 3,893] 1,272] 1,134 954) 347) 357 
882 393 302 
ADM TRO Giessen wel hae 
295 
1,554 774 447 176 157 81 29 32 
Dutch Ay, ro AS ee eer eo tenichsaecaee ee 20,617] 7,224) 5,793] 4,011] 3,589 305} 100} 116 
Haat JUG as sacle nec ae ae eee 170 94 42 21 13 1 Wi ocamnets 
Pasthonian ese oe cde eeietenc eee 466] 176} 189 47 54 10 2 7 
EUONISW)<. ciocs oma, cnr eter vase <a EE 1,212 404 460 177 171 20 6 8 
Mrenchis, pasate sth. aeons Aone 3,170] 1,546) 977] 322! 325 667; 240) 261 
GleLMA’. fa cichak ot ne meeure ck he secu 34, 516/14, 143]12, 588] 3,992] 3,793 1,181 414 432 
GERI E EEA Ee ee an scent a ee 2,463 870) 1,081 284 228 56 22 20 
Hebrews senna sajaseeecen aie lec sen eee 3,027] 1,139] 1,037 430 421 685 245 265 
Toolaidieess. Ana acne, tees s cose tes: 60 21 20 9 10 4 1 1 
TrAMianie occa suicemephous cee cim ata eee 17 6 5 2 4 2 se ecaees 2 
Ttaliga Ohi aes CRRA: Oe ay 27,477}10, 808) 8,146] 4,540] 3,983 261 99 85 
SRDANESG, ee saa seca Ae et 53 2 38 6 ef 3 2 1 
Jugoslayviany, wees ies Ieee Geen cae 2,081; 939} 717] 219} 206 51 19 22 
Detiishrec seco teehee ns voces cee 579] 257) 221 57 44 39 7 24 
PithuA nian co.cc names dercnh eco 301} 137) 102 31 31 26 6 12 
Mag yarns cities st aoe oe ener 845} 473] 230 79 63 50 20 28 
Maltese ® ectvacncttasiie eat eee 867; 434) 185) 142) 106 5 3 1 
MOXICARING cece c nectNaetnie oh es Tae 7 1 5 cE ae 4 UT eseSoee 1 
WNegtod axis. Pew eos 163 75 60 10 18 78 42 20 
North: American Gndisni cro... caer eee eel | eee Aan | er ee 15 1 9 
Norwegian’, .. c.<ccsecces 975} 502 261 119 93 151 49 55 
Polishicscacaaeroeacte: 3,268] 1,548] 869) 422] 429 138 49 60 
Portuguese. ......... 900} 657) 131 58 54 17 5 6 
Roumanian 291 149 100 20 22 20 5 12 
ELUSSIAMS Sls cha slap iirc cerns a tine ee 476 180 201 46 49 39 12 19 
Spanish poem cca ceee seer cece eee ee 253 97 98 28 30 38 10 17 
Swedish: jee eect cca ancescet eeccenatacee 444) 186} = 141 63 54 171 72 48 
Wiss cosine ch ene tee chick ders Seen 817; 506} 199 64 48 42 17 13 
POVEIRN 80 os votes do tee ee 223 87 67 41 28 37 14 15 
SPurkisha.qioceoc eae hietec eee eee eee eee 42 17 13 5 i] xotarediosctell ake esknctedl ease 
Wiktra mia sane Rene poeeen ea eee 963 444 261 143 115 52 14 30 
Othierstie aakusnnctt Succeed eee 46 25 11 6 4 2 1 1 
DOTALBI se nak han doa aonas eee 164, 860/68, 290/54, 207/22, 279/20,084] 9,294! 3,326] 3,489 


From the United States 


M | F 


Under 
18 Years 


AAD 1 
4 1 

1 2 

688) 644 
389] 376 
157) 136 
127; 123 


Grand 
Totals 


37 52} 20,922 
Ups ieaoa 171 
SRGaOS 476 

3 3] 1,282 

84 82) 3,837 

181} 154] 35,697 

8 6) 2,519 

87 88} 3,712 

1 1 64 
Petal Aces 19 

39 38) 27,738 

Bee aes) eases 56 
4 6 = 2,132 

3 5 618 

4 4 327 

1 al 895 

Ae rciahe 872 

oma ol Bie soce 8 
9 7 241 

3 2 15 

25 22) =1,126 

9 20; 3,406 

3 3 917 

1 2 311 

5 3 515 

6 291 

20 31 615 

4 8 859 

6 2 260 
saesced i eaiaag 42 
5 3) 1,015 
Puivigis)s\| weiaieeys 48 
1,261} 1,218) 174,154 
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Table 9 
Age Groups of Immigrants by Sex and Marital Status, Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954 
Males Females 
Grand 
Age Groups Totals i 
Totals |Married] Single | Wid; | Div | Totals |Married| Single Je ieee 
(VES Vesa dS Ree 38897) 20:06 eee CY co BoapllogHeauiae 18, 701 iGheve EECKi Hono Aleve Neate 
LEU 9) ce ceteiais> Ge sem gete eats 13,420] 7,677 62| 7,614 iNlagart te al 5,743 646] 5 007 beeen ens ere ta 
DD Ale ye eee EN oe 30,098] 17,084 2,480] 14,587 6 11} 13,014} 5,963} 6,996 10 45 
DOWN BEN sane ee 31,103} 17,710) 8,202} 9,385 25 98} 13,393) 8,795] 4,378 40 180 
3080 eo er Nee 34,533} 19,422) 14,718] 4,326 62 316, 15,111 11,739] 2,690 268 414 
AQ=4 9s os. eR mee 16,769) 9,207| 8,012 857) 103 235, 7,562/ 5,915 814 469 364 
i} 
FSR Ree ei sansa ene 6,050) 2,721] 2,388 187| 88 58| 3,329] 2,107 254 814 154 
60 and Over..........--- 3,284] 1,139 845 38) 238 18} 2,145 635 134) 1,315 61 
‘POWATS 2 eyes 174,154} 95,156] 36,707) 57,190) 523 736, 78,998] 35,801/ 39,063) 2,916] 1,218 
Table 10 
Comparative Monthly Immigration, Fiscal Years 1952-53 and 1953-54 
Percentages 
of 
—— 1952-53 1953-54 Increase 
or 
Decrease 
TAGS oO ets ER PIE ne mec ee cctnsapierichete ins Sen roe 19,497 16, 118 ih 
i Pe goetan Se RUG aa His AO ba CSa a OR ane aU AE InN Beeep eee to aonioe Hon ac amocuncrs 19, 848 20,905 +5 
Fre RR ae Ree rt IR at MR Mee at Baad elon eem on meeiameaanan 15,969 18,376 +15 
ABR oc, aun one = a RONEN Ta ae ce ME Sn on on rele a Tae acs see RCS 16, 687 19, 697 +18 
UNTER © de ae a onto Seman mcncoe hea Moone sAee cas aenee 11, 285 14,594 +29 
September: docmicc wists cies co cnis sets) a ieie wternyhetene im wie laine folsiaie mini=re nis/erato nisieretrnalenniel= 9, 267 12,471 +35 
Octobers-ci-20- ey RE Se Sm ae meets Serer ae Oye eee AAP S TAe 10, 940 18, 624 +70 
TNVcy een We tetra te hares ta Fo ato Varanasi oie corer rere oes vt ata Ns Te ada atn wim Toswtarars ayers Taare Tea aTO YS my rio al pa reason 10, 800 13,916 +29 
Toe De eee ee ree Bes ake ore Toa ls Sia ede pate aes cain slscalinee ot otal sees raat estniscaranareten aes 7,462 11, 230 +50 
JQIAUAT Gs wiere cieta te relate otorscels vem waite sIabele owls o!A aietoteye te bese o/<lolavaselaiaelesers iay-le Vela alert siz cs 5,627 8,080 +44 
1 OPS By aha) Be RO Aen 4 OLDE EOBIC IO CHD H NOMI OSS FO J TS ADE Tee So Ree OOn oo Rare aac 5, 242 6, 834 +30 
UTS ote Meeting OBE eoH URE ocho itt tara Iran Sear cee Speen 12,068 13,309 +10 
Li Ta eee Ne tRe <p CREE Rt REE MMos ee he ne tN ne a cip oe 144, 692 174, 154 +20 
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Table 11 


Total Inspections at ports of entry, Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954 


S Refused Personst Non-* Totals Totals 
Immigrants Admission |} Returning |Immigrants} 1953-54 1952-53 
Newfoundland 
i bit Mallen Sem eae 10, 648 5, 404 22,603 18, 835 
748 2 1,149 337 2, 236 2,063 
OO Ccomiyascenie 1,078 481 1, 658 1, 609 
SLOUATS aot ements 7,398 2 12, 875 6, 222 26,497 22,507 
Nova Scotia 
ialifaxcand Outportaoysseeeeee eee 55, 976 27 5, 284 3,693 64,980 63, 651 
Others is cieisn eo) Nis cel ee 64 5 1, 664 12,861 14,594 14,556 
PP ORALS Poewite a aCe ee 56,040 32 6,948 16,554 79,574 78, 207 
Prince Edward Island 
BLOTALS ten conatyoseeraten st itee SERIA Oil iraetdeg taier 187 77 273 184 
New Brunswick 
25 7 987,574 918, 631 1, 906, 237 1, 887, 067 
4,946 8 5, 460 5, 874 16, 288 15,015 
9 15 608, 283 624,993 | 1,233,300 1,145,171 
219 45 | 1,750,324 1,480,302 | 3,230,890 3,471, 208 
24 13 497,379 403, 922 901, 338 860, 459 
147 18 460, 190 437,795 898, 150 847, 243 
5,370 106 | 4,309,210 | 3,871,517 | 8,186,203 8, 226, 163 
6,577 67 75, 564 64,811 147,019 126,081 
2,446 367 | 1,308,310 681,627 | 1,992,750 1, 935,790 
2,268 93 490 548 3,399 237 
66, 536 34 24, 884 9,124 100, 578 80, 738 
63 15 492,816 551,830 | 1,044,724 983,734 
500 85 | 1,462,125 | 1,216,691 | 2,679,401 2,484,792 
SROTATS AA etre Orc eta ee ee ee 78,390 661 | 3,364,189 | 2,524,631 | 5,967,871 5,614,372 
Ontario 
Fort Erie and Outports................... 8,046 246 | 1,628,982 | 6,064,651 7,701,925 7,613, 858 
MaltonArcnort: A seaicceen Woes 2,355 49 91,721 161,475 161, 600 129,545 
Niagara Falls and Outports............... 5,514 120 | 3,072,994 | 4,112,651 7,191,279 6,014, 139 
Sarnia and Outports....................... 274 70 | 1,136,398 | 1,298,970 | 2,435,712 2,291,751 
Windsor and Outports..................... 1,227 264 | 3,828,736 | 5,677,741 | 9,507,968 8, 902, 134 
Others cc at an eee ne en 2,231 142 | 1,882,246 | 1,852,693 | 3,737,312 3,522,952 
TTPOTATS Rita 4 cit Noe eS RRO 19, 647 891 | 11,641,077 | 19,074,181 | 30,735,796 | 28,474,379 
Manitoba 
Emerson and Outports 445 20 476, 647 230, 433 707,545 639, 223 
Gretanzassl ikke dees ne ap ee ea ee 77,509 60, 488 137,999 143,511 
Others cts ene oe pee eee eee 183 2 178, 307 104,369 282, 861 279, 670 
SEOTAIS ian c ia ee 630 22 732, 463 395,290 | 1,128,405 1,062, 404 
Saskatchewan 
North Portal and Outports................ 182 10 176,480 102,573 279, 245 286, 883 
Othersec, ts eee ce ad 151 1 203, 430 80, 298 283, 880 285, 885 
PL ORALS ROR. covarsiars SCI oe ise 333 li 379, 910 182, 871 563, 125 572,768 
Alberta 
COE WAN ee hse SOI cobs seers oe 46,724 55, 658 102,421 91, 653 
Coutts and Outports 279 21 251,992 180, 211 432, 503 494,348 
Others’ (awe tae she hnce Ginn eee 806 1 27,068 80, 923 108, 798 99, 008 
WOVAUSS cece tent Reet ee 1, 124 22 325, 784 316,792 643, 722 685, 009 
British Columbia 
Douglas and Outports..................... 1,451 304 | 1,108,344 589, 633 1, 699, 732 1,729, 757 
Huntingdon 38 4 281,465 135,018 416,525 421,592 
Vancouver and Airport 2,931 51 17,534 21,231 41,747 34, 043 
NiGtorign ees e eee WAee mek an acy 238 51 56,301 198, 820 255,410 254,574 
Derg os obs A ch EP eee 534 55 | 1,078,073 492,191 | 1,570,853 1,548, 948 
EOTAUS':.. Meese cosiabis See as 5,192 465 | 2,541,717 | 1,436,893 | 3,984,267 3,988,914 
Yukon Territory 
MLOPAT BOR Geo conte Meee neta 21 1 6,536 40, 897 47,455 47, 162 
GRAND UPOTAS eee eae 174, 154 2,213 | 23,320,896 | 27,865,925 | 51,363,188 | 48,772,069 


t Canadian citizens and Canadian residents who have returned to Canada after visits or residence. 


* Includes tourists, visitors, etc. 
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Table 12 


Persons Refused Admission at Ports of Entry, by Causes, 
Five Fiscal Years Ended March 31, 1954 


— ; 1949-1950 | 1950-1951 | 1951-1952 | 1952-1953 | 1953-1954 

FROM OVERSEAS 
(Mentakvatic: Medical rssirenea tenis cca ctrl erare eran attr tsesestad 48 16 22 38 40 
carro he Lene eerie oe cts fen as eer tees IRS oe ic siete Reps Dear heey TEE 352 324 325 471 346 
od eu lyre rie aaa Crpce aie ase Rear > Ar SOROS EAI IOS 400 340 347 509 386 

From U.S. A. 
Menialand Meditals.. 020 soescu cu senean ccahahans awe ara ees 155 120 103 71 52 
CGA a epi a ce on Ber nnn Aen rel DOSE era OUT ae Oca euaie e 8, 286 7,079 4,544 3,556 1,775 
CUNO MVASI See Senta iane sieesasa ae sietare ts nebey steaks Foveeankhaeik achereho aes ane 8,441 7,199 4,647 3,627 1,827 
ARAN EL OPAES te. . arrte nice amo cceeas etre seis, anaes 8, 841 7,539 4,994 4,136 VA AES 

Table 13 


Deportations from Canada, by Causes, Nationalities and Provinces, 
Five Fiscal Years Ended March 31, 1954 


—- 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
By Causes 

AY Posse en Wes hate bade’ (eve GSW Ae reye SHA NE ap ie ere Reo Breese nears Se races 50 43 44 64 87 
TEV OK Sinan ao yeh ene Aes Gnu hiaeoeebe Se Sa Saas Ooo Srmne dase coats 33 26 10 29 8 
ONS VIN UPAR Adc ee ncn eis anxt ocGcnh suche masa pe twee nero Sonar 5 103 90 89 96 144 
AVE CAV ORUSER. Ae arise. + fu nates sta darn cage: distetie = ecareyten ao 230 236 323 393 385 
Accompanying Deported Persons..........--..+++0+++202-02eeseeeee 6 Ay Nei a occas 8 6 
OMA MS lac eI eis a.coaticsratate eceagatadie Sereer mee sameeren 422 396 466 590 630 


FESR ES WW aceite ogee concen FRIAR EE CSE a Ns EEE age EOL TA 192 174 183 210 237 
PTT By ae se oS In Oe Oo See No Me ome eae basaor So tue 3 5 6 6 6 
POP tial Sa mairooh cas gore» oa prinnan nui h HO OSS Oa iy 2a Soe Soha. eee 110 81 69 80 111 
(OTE oe 9 searing ANU BUE ds Se on daha Og Rae baS SoS Sonne near 117 136 208 294 276 

PENT ALIS chy vbr ie be Spee eae eh nm ales nes OPES orem = =I Re aye 422 396 466 590 630 


Newhall ab =. his ae cote more cten te sich deere Senay es akan 3 
Nova Scotia. 0.2.0... 
Prince Edward Island... . 
New: Bits wiGka eect eset eieie seis i 6 


Indian Affairs Branch 


H. M. Jones, Director 


Taking greater advantage of provisions of the Indian Act, Canadian Indians 
continued to show increasing interest in managing their own affairs and in pro- 
moting their own economy during the fiscal year under review. 


This attitude was typified on many reserves by the work of the elected 
councils, whose competent management of band funds was partially responsible 
for the growth of the Indian Trust Fund, which increased by more than $490,000 
during the year. Band housing projects were operated with success, with 
Indians providing practically all necessary labour. 


Interest in formal education continued to increase, with the number of 
students who are studying at the secondary school level or beyond almost 
double that of two years ago. 


A total of 789 Indians were enfranchised during the year, only slightly 
lower than the previous year’s total. 


A highlight in the Branch’s personal relations with Indians during the year 
was a conference held in Ottawa, October 26, 27, and 28, at which representative 
Indians from many parts of Canada met with the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration and Branch officials to express their views on the operation of the 
Indian Act which came into operation in September, 1951. 


Agriculture continued to be the principal source of Indian revenue, and 
good progress was made in the Prairie Provinces, where land under cultivation 
totalled 38,000 acres more than that of the previous year and where more 
than 4,000,000 bushels of grain were harvested. 


Petroleum and natural gas rights continued to bring returns, with receipts 
from 398 contracts current totalling $946,426.49 during the fiscal year. 


Sale of reserve lands totalled $714,109.15, of which more than $700,000 
represented cash sales. 


The Branch housing program saw the construction of 972 new homes for 
Indians and the renovation of 2,108 existing dwellings. 


Economic Development 


Housing 


The Indian Affairs Branch continued to assist in providing housing accom- 
modation for Indians and, during the year under review, 972 houses were built 
and 2,108 homes repaired. Departmental policy is that the housing require- 
ments of the sick and aged are given first consideration. Assistance also is 
given to able-bodied Indians who, because of large families or inadequate in- 
comes, are unable to assume the entire cost of building or improving their homes. 
In these cases the Indians contribute in accordance with their ability, either by 
providing materials or labour or both. In addition to personal contributions of 
the Indians, finances for the construction and repair of the houses were obtained 
from the welfare appropriation, from Veteran’s Land Act grants, and from band 
funds. 

Some bands were particularly active in conducting housing projects. Two 
reserves on which the bands operated housing projects at their own expense 
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during the year were the Blood Indian Reserve in Alberta and the Cape Croker 
Indian Reserve in Ontario. Houses on the Blood Reserve were sold to band 
members on time-payment with no interest, while members of the Cape Croker 
Band paid for their homes out of their band interest payments. Similar plans 
were in effect elsewhere, and Indians performed a large part of the construction 
work. 


In connection with the housing program, the Indian Affairs Branch operated 
approximately 40 sawmills during 1953-54. These were located in areas where 
sawn timber is not available and in those where the cost of transportation is 
prohibitive. The work was performed by Indians under the supervision of the 
local field staff. Approximately 10 of these mills are located permanently where 
there is a continuing need for lumber and where the timber supply is adequate. 
The other 30 mills were moved from time to time to meet requirements in various 
localities. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture remained the principal source of Indian revenue in the Prairie 
Provinces, where there was a further increase in the acreage of farm land under 
cultivation on Indian reserves. 


In 1953-54, cultivation on Indian reserves in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta covered 363,000 acres, an increase of more than 38,000 acres over the 
previous year’s total. With more than 4,000,000 bushels of grain harvested, 
much of the grain had to be stored on the reserves as a result of the shortage of 
elevator space. 


A gardening program was instituted in the Great Slave Lake area to provide 
a healthier and more varied diet. In this connection, the Indian Affairs Branch 
broke and cleared land at Hay River and a successful market gardening program 
resulted. The program is being continued and expanded. 


The policy of installing refrigeration units in isolated areas in Northern 
Canada as a means of assisting Indians in the preservation of meat and fish 
during seasons of plenty for use during periods of scarcity was continued, and 
during the year a new unit was installed at Fort Rae, Northwest Territories. 
Arrangements were made also for the purchase of a new unit for Fond du Lac, 
Saskatchewan. This program has resulted in a more varied and healthful 
year-round diet. 


The Branch once again made grants to agricultural exhibitions and Indian 
fairs throughout Canada and provided funds for prizes in several garden com- 
petitions. These grants totalled $7,450, slightly more than during the previous 
fiscal year. The 1952-53 Annual Report contains a complete list of organiza- 
tions to whom such grants are made. 


Handicraft 


Demand for Indian handicraft during the year kept pace with production 
and, although it was not necessary to cancel any orders from the regular stock, 
several orders for special baskets had to be refused. In addition to weekly 
shipments of craft goods from Pierreville, there were periodic shipments from 
Manitoulin Island, St. Regis, and Lorette reserves. <A total of $18,149.23 was 
paid direct to Indian workers, while the value of 279 orders shipped to merchants 
amounted to $19,118.71. 


Members of Homemakers’ Clubs residing on 11 different reserves were 
paid $6,354.88 for sewing 7,196 hospital garments. A total of 9,378 garments, 
valued at $17,915.67, were sold to the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 
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Revolving Fund Loans 


One hundred and twenty-six revolving fund loans, totalling $138,414.08, 
were approved during the year. Loans were granted for the purchase of farm 
machinery, livestock, fishing equipment, lumber operations, motor vehicles, 
sprinkler irrigation systems, farm operations, and petroleum products. An 
amendment to Section 69 of the Indian Act to include the clearing and breaking 
of new land permitted approval of loans for Indians in the Provinces of Sask- 
atchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia for this purpose. 


Re-establishment of Indian Veterans 


The number of grants approved under Section 39 of the Veteran’s Land 
Act showed very little change from last year. Applications now are being 
received from Indians who saw service in Korea. 


Of the 1,406 applications approved to date, 661 have been for full-time 
farming, 573 for small holdings, largely for construction or repair of dwelling 
houses, 124 for commercial fishing enterprises, and 48 miscellaneous, which 
includes forestry operations and trapping or fur farming. 

Many of the Indian veterans settled under the Act have increased their 
earning capacity by purchasing new farm machinery and have improved their 
holdings by contributing their own funds and labour towards the improvement 
of their farms and houses. 


The following table shows details of grants approved to March 31, 1953, 
and during the year 1953-54: 


8. Number of Total Average 
Purpose of Grant Veterans Value Value 
$ ets. $ 
ToL MLN! unions snus acu nWamsion to047 ec oor pen oreen: 334 270,563.95 810 
Building AVG THAGELIALS ee ao sie, clon ehet seated totale cima) st eurle es avaent 1,110 1,474, 110.48 1,328 
@learina lam ceva ese esis eee ie arts Ose er eer 183 BI 22 A 449 
Livestock and equipment........--+.---s2++-2esse terres 733 927,442.66 1,265 
Forestry 6quipment...6 0.00... sero sew eee one nen 25 18,466.14 739 
Commercial fishing equipment........----+25-+++ 5255+ + >> 142 205, 543.99 1,447 
Wur farming equipment... .....-.24...222- terete ee iil 34,113.15 480 
Household equipment.........-..---1 +2220. eset ees 821 182,001.03 222 
3,194, 363.61 


Grants 1953-54 Total to Date 
Newrerantse.eor esas cert eee Fe ers 57 1,406 
Supplementary... 5.2.20. :0- +++ eee oss eee ee 12 462 
USAT A I Tovla argime Go RI ey STO Ore OL DIOL IE OR a ora pace $ 141,254.88 $ 3,194, 363.61 
TORpeNG Ure aa oe ache Sa nl oe eerie sera oe ae ence 173,756.13 2,953, 208.85 
[Approved m0 biexpend ed srr eis Serctste steelers giercieris let ele tuctars 241,154.76 


Average grant—$2,272. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 


Three factors continued during the year to have an adverse effect on the 
economy of those Indians who derive all, or a substantial portion, of their cash 
income from the fur resource. These were declining fur prices, high commodity 
prices, and low production. Raw fur prices declined to the 1938-39 level and 
commodity prices continued to advance, especially in isolated areas where 
high transportation costs had to be added to the initial price. 


In an effort to raise production, the fur rehabilitation and management 
program carried on in co-operation with the provincial administrations 1n Quebec, 
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Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan was continued and will be extended as 
soon as circumstances permit. The following production figures from four 
preserve areas in the Province of Quebec will illustrate the progress that has 
been made with respect to production of beaver. These areas have been set 
aside by the Province for the exclusive use of Indians. 


Nottaway Peribonca Abitibi Old Factory 
Year — 
Census Crop Census Crop Census Crop Census Crop 
LOSS erie cee ee Re gl ea ee ed earn ee © Beery Renae ae Ne mean Re ee 
19390 ee, Se raha ela eb ie aera hele woe (A Syiictoarin be toate la Ano yy 
TO40 eee ce be eeaae cau Ree te ee Er ca ees | ee A ea ee 
ISS e ee oe be PGND hese eee: 108 lem soem An thot eh en cdo ew | UI ey 
10f0 ae eee es Done ee SOO Meee peer Ullse IPA) ee 300); Pe 
pCR ei a Fae AD Bk a ang 0 Fy | sees ee 2, Ol Dele eee e 1 O40 at ee. eee 
Le ee ae ny BOO LU ie tae o ae SLO i ne eee ee OF SOOM Ee eee UFOS oN | eee 
1946 ty ee 67280 || ae L240) ee ee “ete OSS cag see Bye hile Ie 2 3 See 
19461. ee ae. ek oes: 7,895 850 14S 5a een 6, 180 304 Oy COW ae ater ake 
1947 ei pee 8,435 1,009 13825) 5 eee 7,150 809 Ua 20))| ee ee 
1948), ew 9,575 1,291 al EFS ee 8,925 1,070 10,005 139 
1940 en eee 10, 855 1,781 4,495 500 9,750 1,506 13, 880 2,071 
AU rasta atchal ani 12,065 2,395 5,575 750 10, 640 EGS) 18, 680 3,223 
LOST Oe ears eee 13, 635 3,467 5,705 1,000 13, 260 2,601 21,505 5,554 
LOS 2 eh. eee, 16, 690 3,645 6,100 297 13, 400 2,764 23, 585 5, 460 
1955) ek eee 17,100 3,242 6, 335 1, 200 14, 200 Pap a 25,175 4,916 


That similar results have been achieved on a wider scale is shown by the 
planned production totals in the three provinces where formal agreements are 
in effect. The figures on production during the past nine years follow: 


Year Manitoba Saskatchewan Ontario 
ye REN ROR ae cee ee Wee ho oa a 3,379 
AG 0 ic vie -  P EES h aee IRG wh  epee OO 6) 960). } eres 8 Sale 8 ails Wr 
hie ea ee NORM AN UNE lit Sg A 7,638 1, 646 47,276 
er ET he EY REEL |e oes 10, 672 4,372 57,953 
LOND nateeke : Uc es eateatetl oe Ae ian cg aE 13,567 8,090 63,374 
Se Sree ka eee: eas Walaa 14, 439 10,495 73, 759 
LUST Sepeqes deck, oe eR eee, See eee, ee 18, 426 11,104 80, 675 
Ue Deere Or, een ee Oi Rnierae Ot gee 27,875 | 17,618 106, 000 
LUE PE ance soe ORE ig ee ao PT 23,436 | 30, 000 est. 120,000 


Analysing the foregoing in relation to the contemporary price of furs, it 
may be seen that in Manitoba, for instance, the production in 1945 was 3,379 
pelts which, at the $40 price prevailing at that time, brought $135,880. In 
1953, the production had risen to 23,436 pelts which, although they sold at only 
$10 average, totalled $234,360. In this and other development areas, there- 
fore, increased production has, with respect to beaver, more than offset the 
decline in fur prices. 


The muskrat rehabilitation projects, although restricted to areas where 
development. is possible by water control methods, continued to occupy an 
important place in fur development. For instance, the Summerberry rehabili- 
tation block in The Pas Agency, Manitoba, produced 165,867 muskrats which 
brought a net return totalling $152,951.63 to the 459 participating trappers. 
In all, Indians trapping in the Saskatchewan River delta area shared to the 
extent of $436,000 in the proceeds of muskrat development projects. 


Although the present situation with regard to fur prices is not encouraging, 
there is no alternative employment in most of the areas in which Indians trap 
for their livelihood and the Branch effort must, therefore, be continued. 
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General supervision of Indian participation in the commercial fishing 
industry was continued. There was direct supervision of various small fishing 
projects such as the goldeye fishing project at Big Sandy Lake in Ontario, a 
sturgeon fishing project in the Moose River in Ontario, and a salmon fishing 
project at Bersimis, Quebec. 


Negotiations were successfully concluded for the opening of goldeye fishing 
at Lake Claire in Wood Buffalo Park and arrangements have been made to 
provide a supervisor for Indian participation in this project. 


Assistance in domestic fishing for home consumption was provided by the 
issue of nets and fishing equipment in areas where their use is permitted. 


Social Welfare 


The Social Welfare Division is responsible for the administration of social 
service on behalf of Indians. Among the services are indigent relief; private, 
foster home, and institutional placement of children; assistance to juvenile 
delinquents, cripples, aged adults, and unmarried mothers; rehabilitation of 
disabled Indians, and administration of Family Allowances. The Division co- 
operates with provincial and other federal authorities in the administration of 
Blind Persons’ Allowances and Old Age Assistance and Old Age Security pay- 
ment. 


Homemakers’ Clubs 


The 169 Indian Homemakers’ Clubs continued to do good work in home 
improvement on the reserves, sewing, assistance to less fortunate members of 
the Band, and social activities. Two new clubs were formed and others were 
in the course of being organized under the supervision of the social workers. 


The ninth annual convention of Homemakers’ Clubs in Ontario was held 
on Mud Lake Reserve, near Peterborough, and the second convention of clubs 
in the Prairie Provinces was held at Gleichen on Blackfoot Indian Reserve, 
Alberta. A convention for the clubs of the Provinces of Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island was held at Village des Hurons, 
Lorette Indian Reserve, Quebec. These conventions were conducted by the 
Indian women with the assistance of the Indian superintendents and social 
workers. 


Social Workers 


A conference of social workers was held in Ottawa in September to clarify 
Branch policy on the duties of social workers and to establish a uniform practice 
in handling social problems among Indians, both on and off the Indian reserves. 
An opportunity was afforded for a study of social legislation and organization 
in the various provinces. 


Social Leaders’ Courses 


The Indian Affairs Branch conducted social leaders’ training courses for 
the Indians of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces on Eel Ground Indian Reserve, 
New Brunswick; for the Indians of Ontario in the City of North Bay; for the 
Indians of Manitoba and Saskatchewan in Regina, and for the Indians of Alberta 
and British Columbia at Calgary. The courses were well prepared and suc- 
cessfully conducted. If these experimental training courses result in an improve- 
ment in the moral, social, and recreational activities on reserves, consideration 
will be given to continuing them at other centres. 
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Indigent Relief 


Regional unemployment, the depressed fur market, and the effect of serious 
forest fires on wildlife in some northern areas resulted in heavy expenditures 
for food, fuel, and clothing. Notwithstanding this fact, net expenditures for 
direct relief showed a decrease as compared with the previous year, owing to an 
increase in the number of Indians qualifying for Old Age Assistance and Old 
Age Security payments. 


There was a revision of policy and procedure regarding provision of special 
foods as a preventive measure against tuberculosis, and the scale of rehabilitation 
rations was substantially increased. These special foods are issued to persons 
discharged from hospital after treatment for tuberculosis and to those families 
which have been exposed to the disease, with the intention of fortifying them 
against illness by means of a well-balanced diet. Apart from the humanitarian 
aspect, this revised policy is considered to be financially advantageous through 
savings in sanatoria costs. 


Foster Home and Institutional Placements 


Increasing emphasis was placed on the importance of suitable placement 
of children requiring protection. Indian children requiring temporary or 
permanent protection were placed in suitable Indian homes whenever possible. 
Placements in non-Indian homes and institutions were made when expedient 
or necessary. Preventive work in the field of juvenile delinquency received 
increasing attention. Indian Affairs Branch officials worked in close co-operation 
with provincial authorities whenever possible. Committals, when necessary, 
were in provincial institutions. 


Family Allowances 


The following table shows the number of Indian families and children 
receiving Family Allowances in Canada as of December 31, 1953, and the 
method of payment employed: 


Method of Payment 
= “inpay. | inpay | Gheawe | Qircee | Agua” | In 
“AQ”? c/o Agent Acct. “py 
i 5 ae 
Prince Edward Island......../.4--..... 28 85 PA | Seren sre Boa Oe A ee 200 
Nove Sdotii. =the ea eee 365 1,040 BOS Wire tad aayeus Lo RR eecesst., -. 
New, Brunswitht-5-45....4a eerie. 342 1,020 SEM Hace alae Claes toes amy Be 
Quebec’. stage niet ee eee ere 1,830 5, 167 886 409 35 500 
Ontario ae tr ey a ee 4, 298 12,171 3,445 174 78 601 
Manitobale.c.t) cee acne ce eres nee ee 2,139 7,819 2,538 181 PAU Ne AS eee 
Saskatchewan sate. andere eee 2,612 6,920 2,009 534 (i aus Sopra 
Albertac Asien sane es ee 2,083 5, 190 1,696 353 Bo Sleeves 
BriishnGolumbis ete see eee ene 3,999 Dah ire 3, 586 | 159 246 
Mukconccp Ni Ve Is eee eee ee ee eee 706 1. 602 CU) ip | |e ee | Seay Ae | 208 
19,002} 52,031 | 15,374] 1,810 | 501 | 1,317 
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On December 31, 1953, 21,306 Indian families and 62,571 children were 
registered for Family Allowances, an increase over the previous year of 593 
families and 1,824 children. 


The following analysis relates to the method of payment of accounts: 
‘A’ (cheque direct to Indian parent)..........--.++.++2se- sper eee 15,374 


“B”’ (cheque direct to Indian parent in care of Indian Agency Office) 1,810 


17, 184 90-4 p.c. 
“C” (administered through the Indian Agency Trust Account).... 501 2:0 P.Gs 
SIC TB) 20 (aul @ryeANTE GES cUTUMb LIU) eerwanr  PNenepees eves alr etka ersietsre ne ty aleve ores 1,317 6-9 p.c. 


The following table shows the value of Family Allowances distributed to 
Indian families in the calendar year ending December 31, 1953, an increase of 
$125,486 over the previous year: 


Province Amount 
Tava) J Dre hie Hel FOVENIVG! he car area ack nln elena mara. este) Ope bine etd dis DEN coool aE paine $ 6, 228 
NIG Ria SYRRIC iss es has BS Gn SA SO OOS CRS ine en Chote Phonon orators pen rece NEM 73, 694 
ING del SP RNA a VGl Gnu Aue ® Ato canis ele WTS CRIES Dre Ceeoiseo aetna ercee, Sregein eer OD winrar 71, 206 
CHAINS hier atns Ses ete ease oe ron hren deuttaeray gfe So ee pideabn erg Bea bec 31O, ed 
QOintarrlormers ta. Ma eos ere ater eed ete RAE i WON i En cok Mian e OR SRC 900, 352 
Naan OTOL eer re eal sR oral nt Seay rt alga reels reins cepa: ever uO 566, 805 
SS ena OLN bod Sebi Farin Aimee BAio 0 Facog Ain 1 Same OD DIES Oe] atin Bos aoe 505, 379 
NG TT YEG Ve en Seeker tol aes es aa Sesto tl cs Ani tel ca erected Aiea carat cease 398,129 
[Evoke aC tel HOM ONE Nenad s pa Aile ae ee Gabon po eaBae EAD Aw oon woonupeeno atom gaca. 820, 698 
WA aL hiis IN Ned DS ha ee naa Gane soma bGonesnonn ondebree qe onde pic oouco OF 129, 882 

$3, 846, 650 


Blind Persons’ Allowances and Old Age Assistance 


Approximately 176 Indians in Canada between the ages of 21 and 64 were 
receiving Blind Persons’ Allowances and approximately 1,261 Indians between 
the ages of 65 and 69 were receiving Old Age Assistance on December 31, 1953. 


A tribunal to rule on applications for Old Age Assistance by Indians who 
did not possess conclusive proof of age was conducted in the Lac Seul area of 
the Sioux Lookout Agency last year. In order to establish the age of such 
Indians, the tribunal heard witnesses who knew the applicant, correlated the 
applicant’s recollections with the history of the area, and examined all pertinent 
facts available. Its operation was generally satisfactory and plans are being 
made to extend the use of the tribunal procedure. 


Old Age Security 


Approximately 4,373 Indians in Canada 70 years of age and over were in 
receipt of Old Age Security pensions in December 31, 1953. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


A survey conducted last year indicates that there are approximately 700 
disabled Indians in Canada. In addition, there are many, particularly from 
northern areas, who have undergone treatment for tuberculosis and who can- 
not resume their former way of life. These people present a difficult problem 
because many are not suited by temperament to urban life and industrial or 
clerical employment. The break in family ties and removal of people from their 
familiar habitat militates to some extent against any rehabilitation program 
planned. It is hoped that some of these can be assisted materially by special 
training and aided in finding occupation for which they are suited. 
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Education 


A growing interest in formal education among Indians is indicated by the 
increasing number of students attending secondary schools, colleges, and special 
courses. This number at both Indian and non-Indian schools has grown steadily 
from 1,051 in 1950-51 to 1,644 in the past fiscal year. Included in the latter 
total are 38 learning trades, 37 taking commercial courses, 28 training as nurses, 
and nine studying at normal school. Students in each of the above categories 
increased in number each year since 1950-51. 


Teaching Staff 


During the fiscal year, 626 appointments were made to the teaching staff. 
Of this number, 67-1 per cent held teaching certificates rated as first class or 
better, 20-3 per cent held second class certificates, and 12-6 per cent had not 
received teaching certificates. Fifty-seven appointees were university graduates. 


Teachers of Indian status employed by the Department numbered 52, an 
increase of seven over the total employed in the previous fiscal year. Of these, 
one was Classified as a welfare teacher, and another was the supervising principal 
of a group of schools with a staff of 26 teachers, all but one of whom were of 
Indian status. 


Teachers who are required to do welfare work in the community in addition 
to usual teaching duties are classified as welfare teachers. Such appointments 
usually are made to schools on isolated reserves where the teachers perform 
duties delegated by departmental officials in such matters as registration of 
births and deaths, payment of Family Allowances, and the dispensing of medi- 
cines. These teachers also organize various community activities. In some 
areas the Indians still follow the nomadic way of life, dispersing in family groups 
to traplines and fishing grounds for most of the year, thus making it 
impractical to operate day schools for terms of the usual length. Schooling 
is arranged for the children of such families by providing accommodation 
at residential schools or by operating seasonal schools for periods of a few 
weeks when the Indians come together in numbers at convenient points. During 
the year, 38 persons were employed to conduct seasonal schools for periods of 
varying length. 


Teachers appointed by the Education Service occupy positions which are 
exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act. Beginning in 1947 it was 
possible for teachers in Indian schools to receive benefits under the Civil Service 
Act by being designated by Treasury Board as permanent employees for the 
purposes of the Civil Service Superannuation Act. Since January 1, 1954, 
when the Public Service Superannuation Act came into force, teachers appointed 
by the Indian Education Service who are not seasonal, part-time, or limited- 
term employees are allowed to contribute to the Public Service Superannuation 
Fund. It is expected that this extension of Superannuation Benefits will assist 
in recruiting of teachers, in improving the morale of those in service, and in 
lowering the rate of turnover of teaching staff. It is the policy of the Education 
Service to seek to employ certificated teachers with previous experience. Here- 
tofore many teachers with teaching experience in provincial schools were re- 
luctant to transfer to the Federal Service because they would lose pension 
benefits under provincial superannuation plans for teachers. The Public 
Service Superannuation Act provides benefits that will, it is expected, encourage 
experienced teachers to seek employment in the Indian school system. 


The salary of teachers in an Indian school is determined by a scale which 
takes into account academic and professional qualifications, teaching experience, 
and the duties of the position, and is in line with those of the province in which 
they teach. At most Indian schools, the Education Service provides furnished 
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quarters, fuel, and light for the teaching staff. Usually the accommodation 
has facilities and amenities at least equal to those of other rural schools of 
similar size and situation. Because many teachers prefer to avoid the isolation 
imposed by one-room schools, construction of one-room schools is approved 
only when it is not possible to operate schools employing two or more teachers. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 


Differences in language, background, and outlook encountered among 
Indian children require supplementary training and reorientation of their 
teachers to ensure effective service. The Education Service encouraged con- 
ventions of teachers during the year for the discussion of topics peculiar to their 
work, and arranged courses conducted by officials of the Service or by other 
specially qualified persons. - 

As part of the requirement for increases in salary, teachers in Indian schools 
must complete courses at two summer sessions, usually at provincial centres 
in association with teachers from provincial schools. Many teachers attended 
such courses during the year. 

As an aid to teachers and others interested in schools for Indians, the 
Education Service issued five times during the school year “The Indian School 
Bulletin,” now in its eighth year of publication. 


The Curriculum 


Only minor modifications of the provincial curricula are permitted in areas 
where the Indian population has achieved a significant degree of integration. 
In less advanced areas, teachers were encouraged and assisted in placing greater 
emphasis on functional language, practical arithmetic and activities, personal 
and community hygiene, and the development of good citizenship. Examples 
of adaptations of the curriculum included the special attention given to anti- 
tuberculosis measures and to practical courses in conservation and trapping 
offered to older boys in northern residential schools. 

In residential schools, girls were taught cooking, needlework, child care, 
and other household activities, while the boys took courses in woodwork, metal 
work, motor mechanics, and farming activities related to their home environ- 
ment. 

At the larger day schools, special teachers and facilities were provided so 
that Indian pupils could receive instruction in practical arts as prescribed in 
the provincial course of studies. In the small schools, the regular classroom 
teachers were encouraged to include some attention to arts and crafts in the 
school program. 


Text Books and School Supplies 


Indian children attending Indian day, residential, or hospital schools were 
provided on a loan basis with all the necessary school supplies and text books. 
Approximately 1,000,000 items of school supplies and more than 200,000 of 
text books were distributed during the year. 

The Education Service maintained liaison with provincial departments of 
education to ensure as far as possible that the text books approved for use 1n 
the Indian schools conformed with those in use in the non-Indian schools. New 
books and teaching materials were evaluated in the light of the particular 
requirements of Indian schools. 

Indian children took a greater interest in reading for recreation as a result 
of efforts to improve the use of supplementary reading and library books. Ap- 
proximately 650 titles were reviewed in compiling the library lists for the fiscal 
year. In some instances it was possible to arrange with provincial authorities 
for the inclusion of Indian schools in travelling library circuits. 
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In addition to the usual school supplies, this Service provided vitamized 
biscuits prepared from a special formula and other materials to supplement 
noon meals in those areas which experienced severe winter weather. 


Audio-visual Aids 


In nearly all residential schools, motion picture projection equipment was 
in regular use. A small film library is maintained by the Education Service, 
but most of the films shown at residential schools were obtained through other 
channels. In remote areas, residential schools provided the only programs 
available to adults. In areas where day schools are operated, community 
organizations were encouraged to share the services provided by the National 
Film Board. 

For day schools with two or more classrooms to which electric power is 
supplied, the Education Service has provided filmstrip projectors. A few 
schools have their own filmstrip libraries, but to avoid unnecessary duplication, 
central filmstrip libraries have been set up. They include a variety of filmstrips 
closely related to the school curriculum and a selection of titles useful for work 
with the adult Indians of many communities. For schools where illuminated 
projection equipment cannot be used conveniently, a filmstrip is replaced by a 
booklet combining pictures taken from the filmstrip with other material related 
to the topic. During the year, work was begun on a filmstrip dealing with the 
life and work of the Indian poetess, Pauline Johnson. 

Use of the phonograph and, where possible, the radio, is encouraged, particu- 
larly where the pupils are unfamiliar with the non-Indian language which is 
used in the classroom. Battery-operated phonographs and radios were issued 
to numerous small schools which are not served by power lines. 


Physical Education and Recreation 


Indian day and residential schools followed physical education and recreation 
programs in accordance with the provincial curricula. In addition to the basic 
courses some schools, mostly residential, were able to offer specialized training 
in such activities as tumbling, horizontal and parallel-bar exercises, as well as 
folk, square, and ballroom dancing. 

The pupils are encouraged to take part in team sports. This phase of the 
program varied during the year with the enrolment and location of the school. 
The sports most frequently played were softball, baseball, soccer, rugby, lacrosse, 
volleyball, basketball, and hockey. In places where facilities were available, 
instruction in swimming and lifesaving was on the program. Encouragement 
was given to the Indian schools to compete in sports with non-Indian schools 
and also to have Indian students play on largely non-Indian teams. Various 
types of sports equipment were supplied to day and residential schools. 


In addition to the school physical education and sports program, various 
types of club activities were encouraged in Indian schools. These included Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, Junior Red Cross, choirs, cadet corps, 4-H Clubs, calf 
clubs, potato clubs, and other group activities that afford training in leadership 
and stimulate interest in social and economic organization. 


Community Programs 


Diversified recreational programs were encouraged among the Indians and 
provided opportunity for wise use of leisure time and for the development of 
leadership and co-operation. A large number of sports teams were organized 
and played in regular leagues comprising Indian and non-Indian teams. The 
sports most frequently played were baseball, softball, soccer, lacrosse, and hockey. 
In addition to the sports programs, social activities such as bridge parties, 
dancing, and concerts were arranged during the year. 
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The third annual Tom Longboat Competition was held and_a medal was 
awarded to the best Indian athlete in each of seven regions in Canada. The 
most outstanding of the regional winners received the Tom Longboat Trophy. 

The annual West Coast all-Indian ‘Buckskin Gloves” Boxing Tournament 
was well contested. Among the awards was the Stanley Joseph Memorial 
Trophy, presented to the most sportsmanlike competitor in the tournament. 

There are 159 community or council halls in Canada. Ten of these were 
completed in the past fiscal year and two more were nearing completion. 


Transportation of Indian Pupils 


The Department employs adult Indians to use their own equipment in 
transporting children who live some distance from the day school they attend. 
For daily transportation of Indian pupils to non-Indian schools, the Education 
Service makes arrangements with school districts or purchases bus or taxi 
service. 

At some centres where consolidation of Indian schools has been effected, 
the Education Service owns and operates buses. Daily transportation is sup- 
plied also for children whose homes are close enough to residential schools to 
allow such children to become day pupils in institutions where otherwise they 
would have to be boarders. 

The Education Service approves travel by scheduled air services or chartered 
planes for residential school pupils whose families live far from railroads, bus 
lines, or steamship routes. 


Education for Physically Handicapped 

Teachers are appointed to carry out an educational program for patients 
in 12 institutions operated by the Indian Health Services of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. During the year 1953-54, the Education Service 
employed 29 hospital teachers. Their main concern was with patients of school 
age, but they gave attention also to younger children and to adults, particularly 
the illiterate or those with definite educational objectives. On behalf of Indian 
patients in institutions not operated by the Federal Government, the Education 
Service reimbursed the operating authority for the cost of any educational 
services provided. 

Special training for the blind and deaf, and those with other physical 
handicaps, was provided through enrolment in special schools usually operated 
under provincial auspices. The Education Service made grants to cover the 
cost of this training where required. During the fiscal year, 75 pupils of both 
sexes received this type of special instruction. 


Post-elementary Education 

For Indian pupils proceeding beyond the elementary grades it is the policy 
of the Education Service to encourage attendance at secondary schools which 
enrol non-Indian pupils. Where junior high schools are conveniently situated, 
the transition of Indian pupils from federal schools to provincial schools is 
arranged at the earlier stage. 

Figures for enrolment of Indian pupils in nearly 200 secondary schools 
throughout Canada during the year showed groups of 50 or more in the larger 
collegiates and high schools of Ontario and British Columbia. Many high 
schools in areas where there are fewer Indians had at least one pupil of Indian 
status. 

At some Indian residential schools, classwork in high school subjects was 
conducted, or, when younger pupils were not thereby displaced, senior students 
continued in residence and attended classes in a nearby non-Indian secondary 
school. 
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Vocational Training 


Counselling, guidance, and monetary aid were available to every older boy 
or girl whose occupational interest and choice indicated the desirability of a 
course of training at a business college, vocational school, or technical institute. 
The cost of fees, books, transportation and, in many cases, room and board 
away from home was defrayed for them from grants authorized by the Education 
Service in proportions varying according to the merits and circumstances of the 
student. Encouragement for this policy was seen in the relatively small number 
of students who did not complete such courses successfully, and in the high 
proportion of those who were placed in gainful occupations. 


During the year, plans were developed for increasing the number of Indian 
apprentices to the skilled trades. 


Higher Education 


Assistance comparable to that available to secondary and vocational school 
pupils but on a necessarily increased scale was given to Indian students at 
universities and professional schools. 


Attendance of Indian Children at Non-Indian Schools 


The number of children admitted to non-Indian schools during 1953-54 
was 3,381, an increase of 531 over the previous fiscal year. Use was made of 
provisions in the new Indian Act that permit the making of agreements with 
provincial and municipal authorities for the construction and operation of 
schools in which Indian children will receive instruction in association with 
non-Indians. 


Reserve Property 


Consideration was given during the year to the acquisition of land for a 
number of bands who required additional reserve areas, and in some cases pur- 
chases were completed. For example, 320 acres of land were purchased for the 
Skin Tyees Band of the Province of British Columbia to replace areas sold to 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, while eight parcels were acquired for the 
Cheslatta Band of Indians, also in British Columbia, as replacement for reserves 
that had been disposed of for use in connection with the Kitimat power develop- 
ment. 


In Nova Scotia, the old Truro Rifle Range was acquired from the Depart- 
ment of National Defence for the Truro Band who for a number of years had 
used it as a source of wood supply. A road right-of-way was purchased to 
provide access to Truro Indian Reserves 27A, 27B, and 27C from the Halifax- 
Truro Highway. 

The Hughes Ranch, 1,120 acres with buildings and equipment, near Pekisko, 
Alberta, was purchased to provide additional land for the Stony Indians living 
at Eden Valley. 


Land Sales and Leases 


Sales negotiated during the fiscdl year were for the most part confined to 
small town lots and isolated parcels of farm and ranch lands. There was, 
however, one major sale worthy of mention. The Sarnia Band surrendered 
321 acres of Sarnia Indian Reserve No. 45, Ontario, for sale to Imperial Oil 
Company Limited for the sum of $385,200. Of this amount, $200,000 was 
representative of the Band’s interest in the land and $185,200 represented com- 
pensation payments to individual Indians for loss of improvements. 
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In all, 30 parcels of surrendered land were sold during the fiscal year, of 
which 20 were cash sales realizing $700,209.15 and 10 were time sales which 
will realize $13,900. Collections on land sale contracts, including the 20 cash 
sales and down payments on the 10 time sales, totalled $830,747.44. 


The revenue derived from land sales was considerably higher than that 
received in the previous year although fewer sales were negotiated. This 
decrease might, to some extent, be attributed to a revision in sale policy put 
into effect during the year under which arrangements were made with the Dir- 
ector, Veterans’ Land Act, for V.L.A. officials to appraise, on request, unsold 
surrendered lands before any sales were negotiated. It was necessary to defer 
decision on a number of offers pending an appraisal by Veterans’ Land Act. 


Rentals collected under leases and permits of reserve and surrendered lands 
totalled $908,428.71, a slight decrease over collections during the previous 
fiscal year. During the year, 428 leases expired and 44 were cancelled. Three 
hundred and ninety-nine new leases were issued and 361 expiring leases were 
renewed, bringing the total number of leases and permits in force at the end of 
the fiscal year to 2,878, which included 406 crop share leases. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Oil rights were advertised in seven reserves, resulting in the leasing of 13 
of the 19 parcels offered. There are now 53 producing wells on Pigeon Lake, 
Stony Plain, and Samson Indian Reserves in Alberta. During the year, 83 
new contracts were issued, 339 expired, 304 were renewed while eight terminated, 
18 were cancelled, 18 were relinquished, and one was reinstated, bringing the 
number of contracts current at the end of the fiscal year to 398. Receipts to 
Indian band funds from the disposal of petroleum and natural gas rights totalled 
$946,426.49. 


Timber and Forest Products 


The total of receipts from the disposal of timber was $522,143.04. Of this 
amount, $203,634.32 was the total of dues paid by 43 non-Indian operators, 
of whom 24 were in British Columbia, 13 in Ontario, two in Manitoba, two in 
Saskatchewan, and one each in Alberta and Quebec. Dues paid by Indians 
operating under permits totalled $300,423.87, while ground rental fees brought 
in $18,084.85. 

Forty-six forest fires were reported, covering an estimated 1,300 acres. 
Only one fire was in an area of merchantable timber, with an approximate loss 
of $100 worth of timber. A total of $8,337.67 was expended from both band 
funds and Parliamentary appropriation in the suppression of these fires. 

An additional 15 acres of land were purchased from the Province of Quebec 
to provide for the expansion of the village subdivision on Natashquan Indian 
Reserve No. 1. 

Mining 

Twenty-four permits to prospect were issued on a total of four Indian 
reserves in Ontario. Four claims were recorded, three were cancelled, and 
assessment work was recorded on 109 claims. 


Receipts totalling $43,926.92 were derived during the year from all mining 
operations, mainly from the sale of sand, gravel, and fill. 


Reserve Lands 


Approval of transfers of individual holdings on reserves from one Indian to 
another, the allotment of vacant lands to Indians by band councils, and the 
replacement of old location tickets resulted in the issue of 596 certificates of 
possession and 30 certificates of occupation. 
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Indian Estates 


The administration of 565 estates of deceased Indians was concluded by 
the distribution of the estate assets. 


Trusts and Annuities 


Approximately 110,000 Indians, or 366 bands, share in varying degrees in 
the trust fund. There is, therefore, a wide scope for training Indians in money 
matters and giving them opportunities to acquire valuable experience in the 
management of these funds. During the past fiscal year, the Indians concerned 
continued to show an increasing awareness of the opportunities for progress 
available through the use of trust funds, and the Indian councils demonstrated 
an appreciation of their responsibilities by dealing competently with available 
funds. 


Prominent among projects on which expenditures were made were dwelling 
construction and repairs, better water supply facilities, community centres, 
roads, bridges, irrigation and drainage projects, and electric power and lighting 
installations. Large outlays also were required for relief to aged, sick, destitute, 
or otherwise incapacitated Indians, for the financing of farming, lumbering, 
and fishing, and for the distribution of cash, on a per capita basis, to members 
of bands which had incomes in excess of the requirements for other purposes. 


In the expenditure of band funds, an attempt is made to ensure that all 
avenues of benefits are utilized. For instance, when houses are being built 
from trust funds, a competent carpenter-foreman is hired on the understanding 
that he is to use Indian labour entirely, and to develop those who show an apti- 
tude for carpentry so that, while the Indians benefit directly in receiving wages, 
they may be able to make their living later by working at carpentry. This 
procedure, when practicable, also is followed in lumbering and fishing. In 
agriculture, an attempt is made to assist chiefly those who have shown an aptitude 
for this pursuit. Band farms, financed by trust funds, are operated on Indian 
reserves in many parts of Canada as a demonstration that suitable land, pro- 
perly worked and managed, can make the proprietor self-sustaining. Band 
funds are made available to establish qualified applicants who wish to take over 
portions of these band farms. 


Income to the trust fund included such items as sales of land, timber, 
petroleum, and gravel credited to capital account, and rentals, government 
interest, and savings credited to revenue account. 


The total expenditure from the fund during the year was $4,460,273.91, 
and total income in the same period was $4,951,223.43. Thus, the Indian trust 
fund during the year increased by $490,949.52, and now stands at $23,032,903.73. 


Annuities 


Annuity monies totalling $359,935 were distributed in accordance with the 
various treaties. In addition, 6,205 Indians received annuity under the Robin- 
son Treaty, and 5,899 under treaty Nine (James Bay). This brought the num- 
ber of Indians in Canada receiving treaty annuity to 71,463, an increase of 798 
over the total of 70,665 at the end of 1952-53. 


Personal Savings 


As at March 31, 1954, 2,429 individual savings accounts showed a combined 
total credit of $756,657.14. ’ 
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Band Loans 


During the year, a total of $56,802.50 from band funds was lent to 83 
individual band members, the average loan being $684.38. The sum advanced 
was for the following purposes: 


Purchase oiMlinestoc & ancdueciUlprieen G acm) +/etere ores areata elaralelele) arasarale|eier=rs ayelo/ata|' $ 45,662 
Purchase of property—land and buildings..............0.-.0se cess ceeeceeeee 500 
Repairstcor Dwi dinss——nOUSes fe be ean amee sie teeter ieee ietats lela rsfaretokstetel share) e) sleet seers 2,480 
Wonstruchionrol me walo wi) ime sae ee leet eee te evee tetera terete etsieestare at siatayinreyelotnctays 3,500 
WS ea lane NRE NOS an wos oboe ode ays cota Subs ae Baabionens pan NmasoNe ne 4,660 


Highty-five band loans in the amount of $30,335.10 were fully retired 
during the fiscal year. 


Loan funds were set up from the capital funds of four additional bands 
during the fiscal year, thus making a total of 94 Indian bands across the country 
who have funds set up ranging from $1,000 to $45,000. 


Fire Insurance 


For the protection of the Indian investment therein, fire insurance for a 
total coverage of $956,078 at premiums totalling $12,010.62 payable at the cost 
of band funds was carried on properties owned by Indian bands across Canada. 


Band Membership 


Band membership lists were under continual review and revision following 
notification from the field officials of changes in status of Indians by reason of 
marriage, death, and enfranchisement. Commissioners were appointed under 
the provisions of the Indian Act and heard evidence on protests filed with regard 
to the Sarnia Band of Indians in Ontario, Caughnawaga and Seven Islands 
Bands in Quebec, and the bands of the Hobbema Agency in Alberta. The 
Commissioners had not submitted reports at the time of printing. 


A total of 789 Indians from the following regions were enfranchised during 
the year: Yukon Territory—16; Northwest Territories—16; British Columbia 
—112; Alberta—96; Saskatchewan—121; Manitoba—155; Ontario—233; Que- 
bec—15; New Brunswick—13; Nova Scotia—12. 


Forty-three Indians made applications for enfranchisement which were not 
recommended for approval during the year. 


Engineering and Construction 


As the agency of the Indian Affairs Branch concerned with the planning 
and supervision of all work projects and building operations carried out on 
Indian reserves, the Engineering and Construction Service was engaged in a 
wide variety of activities during the fiscal year under review. 


Broadly speaking, the emphasis during the year was placed on the improve- 
ment of existing school plants and the designing and construction of additional 
schools, on the planning for and the supervision of construction of other buildings 
to be used by both Indians and Branch officials, and on the extension and im- 
provement of installations providing such essential services as sewage disposal, 
drainage, and power and water supplies for Indian reserves. 


The following brief summary of activities will indicate the scope of the work 
carried on by the Service: 
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For example, in the Maritime Provinces, the work included such projects 
as the provision of water supply for the Woodstock Reserve in the Kingsclear 
Agency, New Brunswick. 


In Quebec, R.C.M.P. quarters and clerk’s residence were built at the Seven 
Islands Agency and two bridges were erected in Maniwaki Agency. Existing 
buildings were renovated to serve as part of the new residential school in Abitibi 
Agency and other buildings for the school were designed and contracted. Two 
4-classroom day schools with teacherages were contracted. 


Work in Ontario included the construction of a new dormitory block at 
Moose Fort Residential School, James Bay Agency, and power transmission 
line, access road, and bridge for the Sioux Lookout Residential School. <A 
residence for the agency assistant and a road equipment storage building were 
built at St. Regis Agency, as was an agency office building at Walpole Island 
Agency. Work was begun on a bridge in Caradoc Agency, and on R.C.M.P. 
quarters at Caradoc, St. Regis, and Walpole Island Agencies. A contract was 
awarded for the construction of one 4-classroom day school with teacherage in 
St. Regis Agency. 


Construction of a new main school building at Norway House Residential 
School highlighted the work in Manitoba. A new cattle barn was built at 
Brandon Residential School, and contracts were awarded for one 4-classroom 
day school with teacherage and power house and one 2-classroom day school 
with teacherage. 


In Saskatchewan, structural repairs were made at Lac la Ronge Residential 
School and Cowessess Residential School. Assistant agents’ residences at 
Pelican Narrows, Carlton Agency, and at Duck Lake, Duck Lake Agency, were 
completed, and contracts were awarded for two 1-classroom day schools with 
teacherages. 


The principal’s residence at Morley Residential School, Alberta, was com- 
pleted. Three new wells were drilled, and preparations were completed for the 
construction of a bridge over Highwood River, Eden Valley, in Stony Sarcee 
Agency. Contracts were awarded for a 1-classroom day school with teacherage 
and two 2-classroom day schools with teacherages. 


British Columbia activities included the completion of a new classroom 
block at Kuper Island Residential School, Cowichan Agency, a new senior 
pupils’ residence at Alberni Residential School, West Coast Agency, and a 
teacher’s residence at Alert Bay Residential School, Kwawkewlth Agency. 
Construction was continued at the Cariboo Residential School, Williams Lake 
Agency, and residences for assistant agents at Redstone, Williams Lake Agency, 
and Burns Lake, Stuart Lake Agency, were completed. Construction of a 
superintendent’s residence and an agency office building was started at Alert 
Bay, Kwawkewlth Agency. The contract for one 1-classroom day school with 
teacherage was awarded. 


A new main building for the Carcross Residential School, Yukon Agency,. 
was under construction. 


Indian Health Services 


Field reports from every province indicate a general improvement in the- 
health of Indians and considerable progress in preventive health measures. 


The medical care of Indians is the direct responsibility of the Indian Health 
Services, Department of National Health and Welfare, and the annual report. 
of that Department covers the subject in detail. 
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The Provincial Picture 


British Columbia 


The Indians of British Columbia continued to improve their economic 
position during the year under review. 


With favourable weather conditions prevailing throughout the year, in- 
creased numbers of Indians obtained work in logging camps, lumber mills, and 
industrial and power projects, and as longshoremen. 


Indian families engaged in agriculture harvested an abundant hay and 
fodder crop, enabling them to winter an increased number of livestock. Those 
dependent on revenue from the sale of hay—most of them living in the Fraser 
Valley and Lytton-Lillooet areas—experienced some difficulty in disposing of 
their saleable surplus and a number had a carry-over of considerable tonnage. 
A marked increase in land clearing and in the acreage sown to cereal crops and 
to pasture was evident on many reserves and greater care was exhibited in 
cultivation methods and in general farm management. 


The acreage planted to canning factory crops, certified seed potatoes, and 
commercial vegetable crops was increased, with satisfactory returns to the 
Indian families involved. Iitchen vegetable gardens throughout the coastal 
reserves were well kept and showed an increase in area and in number. 


The revenue derived by Indian cattle ranchers from the sale of beef cattle 
was considerably reduced from that received in recent years, as a result of a 
heavy decline in market prices. Their herds, however, increased in number 
and particularly in quality as the marketing of good breeding stock was dis- 
continued. 


To increase annual revenue and to establish on a sound economic basis a 
number of Indian farmers on reserves throughout the Lytton Agency, where 
suitable soil with irrigation water and grazing land is a railable, a project was 
introduced to provide foundation herds of beef cattle. Twenty heifers in calf 
were acquired and loaned to two Indian farmers for a term of one year. These 
farmers wintered and cared for the stock and retained the calf crop as their own 
foundation herd, the mature stock being transferred to two other Indian farmers 
for a similar period and calf crop gain. Supervision reports on this project 
indicate co-operation and determination among the Indian participants to 
ensure success. 


Throughout the reserves in the Williams Lake, Kamloops, and Okanagan 
Agencies, where Indian cattle ranchers find range land limited, an opportunity 
was taken to participate in an experimental and economical range seeding 
program on a selected acreage of range lands through use of low-flying aircraft. 


Fewer families in the lower part of the province engaged in seasonal agri- 
re) 

cultural work and in fruit and hop picking in view of more lucrative seasonal 

employment in industry. 


It was noted with satisfaction that the annual seasonal migration of Indian 
families to the berry fields and farms in the State of Washington was again 
smaller than during previous years. 


Junior 4-H clubs and potato clubs among school children throughout 
agricultural areas had a successful year, with pronounced success in Williams 
‘Lake, where an Indian Junior 4-H club won the majority of the awards at the 
annual fall fair. 
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The numerous Indian families in the northern and central parts of the 
province who in the past derived their livelihood from fur trapping once again 
‘urned to other activities, as receipts from fur catches were insufficient to main- 
tain them throughout the year. Because of the continued depressed market 
prices, fur trapping was largely discontinued except in readily accessible areas. 
Many trappers moved their homes in order to obtain seasonal work in logging 
and industrial projects. Others served as hunting and fishing party guides. 


The number of registered traplines acquired by and for Indian families 
throughout the province was considerably increased in suitable areas and lo- 
cations. In Chilcotin and in the Nicola Valley, where beaver on Indian trap- 
lines known to be suitable had become denuded, beaver from other areas were 
live trapped and transplanted as a program of controlled trapping was inaug- 
urated. 


The numbers of coastal Indians engaged in commercial fishing continued 
to increase. Licences issued to Indians for all types of commercial fishing 
numbered 3,250, and privately-owned fishing boats and fishing gear were more 
numerous than in previous years. In most cases the Indian fishermen enjoyed 
an average year in volume of catch and in financial returns, although those in the 
Naas and Skeena River areas experienced a less-than-average yield. Fewer clams 
were gathered than during the previous year. 


A large-scale increase was noted in home improvement on reserves, with 
many new houses being erected and major improvements being made to existing 
homes, with some assistance from tribal funds. Aid was also given by the 
Department in the erection and repair of dwellings when the families could not 
afford the materials required. 


New domestic water systems were installed on eleven reserves, and on nine 
others the systems were improved and extended. Lighting systems in a number 
of coastal villages were renovated and enlarged. Irrigation work, including 
water storage and flume and ditch construction, was carried out in a number 
of reserves throughout the interior agencies with gratifying results. 


Educational facilities for British Columbia Indian children were increased 
by additional construction. An increased number of Indian children were 
enrolled during the year in provincial schools at both elementary and secondary 
school level. To standardize further the work done in Indian and non-Indian 
schools, an arrangement was effected whereby provincial school inspectors 
evaluated the work of Indian day school teachers and rated the progress of 
pupils. A growing interest in Indian education on the part of Indian parents 
was noted, and many of them joined Parent-Teacher Association organizations 
on the reserves. Particularly active organizations functioned to much advantage 
in the Indian day schools at Bella Coola, Port Simpson, and Seton Lake Re- 
serves. 

With the co-operation of provincial, municipal, and private agencies, 
social welfare services to Indian families were further extended. In an endeavour 
to improve social conditions on the reserves, a joint survey was conducted in 
conjunction with the Provincial Social Welfare Branch. Club groups on reserves 
continued to indicate the value of recreational activities to the welfare of the 
Indian community. The Fort St. James Indian Homemakers’ Club was parti- 
cularly active in the past year, and established a library for its members and 
for neighboring families, 


Alberta 


Farming continued to be the main source of revenue on the reserves in 
Alberta. A record total of approximately 104,000 acres was cultivated by the 
Indians themselves, yielding 1,330,000 bushels of grain which included 704,000 
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bushels of wheat, 302,000 bushels of oats, 307,000 bushels of barley, and smaller 
amounts of flax and rye. Although the average yield was slightly lower than 
in 1952-53, the yield per acre was practically unchanged throughout the Pro- 
vince. In addition, some 66,000 acres of Indian lands were cultivated by non- 
Indian lessees. 


Ideal harvest weather prevailed, enabling crops to be harvested without 
deterioration in quality. Most of the grain harvested was being held on the 
reserves as the year ended, owing to the shortage of elevator space. Additional 
storage space was provided so that all of the unsold grain could be placed safely 
under cover. 


More than 3,000 head of beef cattle were sold by Indian cattle owners and 
brought a revenue of approximately $400,000. Beef prices continued to drop, 
and the cash realized from the sales was about 25 per cent less than in the pre- 
vious year. Indians were encouraged to increase their herds, some of which 
were somewhat depleted during the years of peak prices. At the end of the 
year there were more than 17,000 head of cattle under Indian ownership, ranging 
from 75 in the Lesser Slave Lake Agency to more than 5,000 head on the Blood 
Reserve. 


In the northern part of the Province, the change-over was continued from 
hunting, trapping, and casual labour to a more stable way of life through agri- 
culture. The livelihood of hunters and trappers became more precarious as 
returns from furs reached an all-time postwar low because of the scarcity of fur 
and the low prices received. Serious relief problems were created, particularly 
in the Wabasca, Fort Vermilion, McMurray, and Fort Chipewyan areas. 


Lumbering operations were carried on extensively in the Peigan, Rocky 
Mountain House, Saddle Lake, Lesser Slave Lake, and Fort Vermilion Reserves 
and realized considerable revenue. 


Approximately 130 new homes were constructed for the Indians in the 
Province and more than 300 were repaired or enlarged. Greater use was made 
of band funds for this purpose. 


More than 70 miles of new roads were constructed on the various reserves 
during the past year by Indians using the two road-making units supplied by 
the Department. 


Social and welfare work continued to expand. Twelve Homemakers’ 
Clubs were established on the reserves with a varying degree of success. Six 
Indian girls found work after completing a nursing aid course, and two others 
were established as stenographers and typists. Several of the older boys were 
enrolled for mechanical or short agricultural courses. 


Oil revenue from various reserves in the Province continued to increase. 
The principal oil producing reserves were Pigeon Lake, Stony Plain, and Samson. 
The bringing in of a wet gas well on the Sarcee Reserve indicated future possibil- 
ities of additional revenue for this band. Other developments were being 
carried out on the Blackfoot, Blood, and Peigan Reserves, and in the Lesser 
Slave Lake area. 


Saskatchewan 


The weather co-operated fully in making the year 1953-54 one of the most 
productive in the history of this agricultural province, second only to the 1952-53 
record-breaking crop year. The Indian reserves contributed their share in 
producing 2,337,727 bushels of grain and 1,600,000 pounds of rape and alfalfa 
seed. The estimated value of the crop was over $2,750,000. Of the total 
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production, 1,501,973 bushels were produced by the Indians, the balance being 
from white leases—a portion of which goes to the bands on a crop-share basis. 
With the addition of approximately 20,000 acres of new land broken during 
the summer, there was under cultivation approximately 168,000 acres, of which 
108,000 was Indian operated. 


Because of the large carry-over of grain from the previous year, a large 
proportion of last year’s crop was not sold immediately. This eventuality was 
anticipated and, in most cases, adequate storage space was provided, with 
very minor losses being reported. This situation naturally affected the economy 
of the Indians, with the result that extra expenditures were made from band 
funds and welfare appropriations to assist many of the bands through the winter. 


With a view to building larger herds, several of the bands gave consideration 
to the purchase of young female cattle from their band funds, these cattle to be 
distributed among their members on a refundable basis. Several thousands 
of dollars were released by two of the bands for that purpose. With the advent 
of power machinery and extensive farming operations, the fine herds of twenty 
or thirty years ago have been reduced to one quarter of their former number. 
However, there are still available on the reserves in Saskatchewan pasture 
lands and sufficient winter feed to accommodate several thousand additional 
head of cattle, and it is with this in mind that the Indians are again showing an 
interest in livestock production. There was a considerable drop in the market 
price of cattle during the year. The returns, however, were substantial and 
profitable. 


The fur and wildlife conservation program continued to show progress, 
and approximately 23,000 beaver and 900,000 muskrats were taken during 
1953-54. The number of “long fur” pelts taken was about average, with the 
overall price being somewhat lower, although still showing profitable returns 
to the trappers. While the squirrel continued to lead in “long fur’’ revenue, 
there were indications that their numbers are rapidly decreasing, in many 
areas, owing to heavy trapping and scarcity of their chief food supply—pine 
and spruce cones. 


Timber wolf control by the poison bait method was carried on extensively 
on caribou migration routes by the Provincial Game Branch in conjunction 
with Northwest Territories authorities. The program met with success, 283 
predators having been destroyed. 


Providing further evidence of the success of the eight-year game conser- 
vation program in the Province, a general open season south of the conserva- 
tion area was declared by the Provincial Game Branch for a period of one week, 
with an additional week given to the Treaty Indians. With returns still in- 
complete, 1,825 moose and 725 elk have been reported as taken. In addition, 
18,000 deer, on which there is an open season each year, were killed. The above 
figures do not include approximately 750 moose taken by the trappers in conser- 
vation block areas, nor the deer taken by Treaty Indians who are given the 
right to hunt when in need of food. 


A new industry rapidly developing, which will mean much to the future 
economy of the northern Indians, is commercial fishing. It is estimated that 
over $100,000 was earned by Indians from this source during the year. Guiding 
and work in mining also contributed substantially to the revenue of the northern 
Indians. 


Oil exploration permits and leases continued to be a source of substantial 
revenue for bands with contracts with the various oil companies. No additional 
surrenders of band lands were made during the year. 
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Marl discovered on the Sturgeon Lake Reserve proved to be in commercial 
quantities, and it was expected that further exploration and development of 
this find would be continued. 


Extensive road improvements were carried out in two agencies and several 
miles of new roads were constructed. In addition, many miles were built by 
contract work in other agencies. 


Sixty-two new homes were constructed, and one hundred and ninety-seven 
were repaired as increased amounts from band funds were voted for this work. 


Noteworthy in the educational picture during the year were the opening 
of more new school rooms, an increase in senior grade enrolments, and the organ- 
ization of teacher groups for the purpose of discussion and study. The Gordon’s 
Indian Residential School was re-opened after being closed for several years. 
Three new 2-room schools and three 1-room schools were opened during the 
year, one of the latter being a remodelled church building. In addition, two 
l-room schools were completed. At the end of the year there were 54 one- 
room schools and 10 two-room schools in operation in Saskatchewan, and 9 
residential schools with 51 classrooms in use. 


Many individual cases were dealt with by the social worker both in the 
City of Regina and in the various agencies. Much of her time was given to 
community planning and in assisting in the organizing of Homemakers’ 
Clubs, of which there are now 22. 


The highlight of the year’s activities was the social leaders’ course, spon- 
sored by the Department and held in Regina during the latter part of February. 
Thirty-one Indian delegates from Saskatchewan and Manitoba attended the 
week-long course and took an active part in the discussions. 


Manitoba 
Farming operations in Manitoba were expanded during the year. 


The total area seeded to grain was 15,155 acres, yielding 360,104 bushels, 
as compared to the 1952-53 record of 14,668 acres, yielding 340,502 bushels. 
One thousand additional acres were newly broken, 7,154 acres were summer- 
fallowed, an increase of 2,000 acres over the previous year, and 10,000 acres 
were under lease to non-Indian farmers. The total value of crops grown was 
$450,129, but because of the quota system much of the grain was still in storage 
at the end of the year. Gardens operated by individual Indians increased in 
number and quality. 


The income from wild rice, approximately $15,000, was considerably lower 
than that realized during 1952-53, owing to unfavourable water and weather 
conditions on lakes on which rice is normally harvested. 


Half the Indians of Manitoba live in the northern part of the Province, and 
rely principally on hunting, trapping, and fishing for livelihood. Most of the 
families are located on traplines which have been set aside for the Indians. 
Showing an encouraging interest in fur conservation, these Indians realized a 
fair catch. Unfortunately, prices continued to decline. Beaver was the prin- 
cipal fur crop in the north, with 20,925 pelts marketed. Unfavourable market 
conditions also lessened the income of Indians engaged in commercial fishing. 
Caribou were plentiful in most northern regions where the Indian is dependent 
on these animals for subsistance. Assistance was given to the Provincial Game 
Officers in submitting information regarding timber wolf population in remote 
areas under the Predator Control Plan, which accounted for 565 positive kills, 
not including 252 wolf pups taken from dens in the spring. 
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Over 42 miles of new highway construction was completed in the Province. 
The roads on the reserves have continued to improve during the past five years 
and are proving very helpful to the Indians in marketing their produce and 
obtaining supplies. 


Indian housing conditions improved tremendously during the year, with 
80 new homes constructed for the Indians. The Department supplied the 
materials for many of these homes, with the individual Indians doing their own 
construction. Repairs were made to a further 236 homes. There were nine 
sawmills operating on reserves in the northern part of the Province, with most 
of the lumber manufactured being used in the housing program. 


A new residential school was completed at Norway House to accommodate 
200 pupils from isolated districts, and several new day schools were built. 
Marked progress has been made in education during the year. Attendance 
continued to improve to the point where very few children of school age were 
habitually absent from school, indicating that the Indians have an increasing 
realization of the value of education. During the year some 60 pupils were 
enrolled in high school classes. Of the seven graduates from grades eleven and 
twelve of the Birtle School, two were attending normal school, two were taking 
secretarial courses, one was studying medicine, and two were following courses 
in nursing. There was an increased interest in sports, with a number of out- 
standing hockey teams competing successfully against other communities. 


Electric power was extended to several reserves and Indians are now using 
electricity in their homes. 


Employment opportunities were good throughout the Province, with many 
Indians working on wood operations. Others were employed regularly as 
foremen and section hands on the railroad from The Pas to Churchill, and in 
fishing camps and on the water project development at White Mud Mills. 


Oil rights on 14,842 acres were leased on three reserves. 


Ontario 
Southern Ontario 


The Indians of southern Ontario enjoyed another prosperous year with 
employment readily available and wages high. Skilled tradesmen engaged in 
such trades as carpentry, masonry, and bricklaying were in good demand, 
with nursing, teaching, and office work providing steady employment. Seasonal 
employment was available on the tobacco and fruit farms and at the lumber 
camps. Other Indians were employed during the tourist season as guides, 
cooks, and domestics. Total earnings were large, and the Indians used the 
surplus to improve their homes and living standards. 


Indian farmers had an exceptionally good year. The quantity of farm 
produce increased and the sale of produce continued at a high price. Because 
of their increased earnings, the Indians continued to modernize their farms by 
purchasing purebred livestock, modern farm machinery, and electrical equip- 
ment, and in addition made repairs to barns, fences, and houses. The herd of 
beef cattle established at the Caradoc Agency a year ago was increased con- 
siderably and the Indians of that area showed a greater interest in beef stock. 
Similarly, the dairy herd established at St. Regis Agency encouraged Indian 
farmers to improve their herds and increase their milk production. 


The extension of hydro power on the reserves was continued, and many 
Indians modernized their home by purchasing every variety of electrical appli- 
ance. The supply of electric power and modern electrical equipment has done 
much to improve living standards. 
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The increased earnings also made it possible for the Indians to continue the 
construction of new houses, and to repair and remodel their old homes. During 
the year, 66 new houses were constructed and 186 remodelled and repaired. A 
new home building program was undertaken at the Walpole and Caradoc 
Agencies. Where band funds were available, the cost. was charged to the band 
account. If the band funds were not sufficient, assistance was provided from 
the welfare appropriation. 


_ Numbers of Indian children attending elementary and high schools con- 
tinued to increase. The parents now fully realize the importance of education 
and are taking a more active part in the educational program by seeing that their 
children attend school regularly. They know that good positions and wages 
are available for educated and trained persons and they are doing a great deal 
more to encourage their children to continue on in school for a higher standard 
of education. During the year, three new schools were officially opened. 


The roads on all reserves continued to be improved by the construction of 
bridges and culverts, and by grading and ditching. The large modern maintain- 
ers operated by Indians located at Cape Croker, St. Regis, Caradoc, and Six 
Nations agencies were used continuously to improve the roads at these locations, 
as well as at Kettle Point, Walpole Island, Moravian, and Tyendinaga. 


North and Northwestern Ontario 


Featuring the activities in behalf of Indians in these regions is a forestry 
program aimed at increasing the revenue accruing from woods operations. 
This program was extended during 1953-54 and increasing responsibility for 
its success was placed on the Indians themselves. 


Satisfactory progress was made in putting the forested reserves in northern 
Ontario under forest management. Although market conditions were not as 
good as in recent years, contracts for the removal of the allowable cut. were 
secured for most of the reserves. Preliminary negotiations were undertaken 
with the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests to secure cutting rights for 
the Indians on provincial limits in northwest Ontario. 


The reforestation program on the reserves in the Sault Ste. Marie area 
was extended to Manitoulin Island, where over 100,000 seedlings were planted. 
Forest access roads were constructed on some reserves in order to permit the 
harvesting of inaccessible timber. 


Trapping continued to be the major source of income for Indians of the 
northern part of the province, although because of depressed fur prices many 
Indians in the districts further south left their traplines to work as labourers in 
the lumbering, mining, and railroad industries. Indian trappers operate about 
65 per cent of all the registered traplines in northern Ontario. Efforts were 
continued to teach the trappers the best methods of preparing pelts for market. 


Some Indians turned to commercial fishing and, under supervision, improved 
the quality of their product, especially in the Sandy Lake and Big Trout Lake 
districts north of Sioux Lookout. Sturgeon were caught in the Moose River 
on an experimental basis and sold to the Indian hospital at Moose Factory. 
This provided the patients with some of their natural food. 


Some 170,000 pounds of wild rice was harvested by Indians in the western 
part of the region. For the first time, wild rice marshes were leased to Indians 
only, on land use permits. Although the weather damaged the crop generally, 
good results were obtained. 


The tourist industry in northern Ontario provided employment for a large 
number of Indians as guides and domestics during the summer months. 
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There were new signs of an increased social consciousness on the part of 
the Indians. ‘Twenty-four Homemakers’ Clubs were in operation in the region. 
A leadership training course, attended by 17 Indians, was held with good re- 
sults in North Bay. In the main, there was a noticeable difference in the 
appearance of the reserves and home conditions were gradually improving. 


Another community hall was built in the Chapleau Agency through the 
use of band funds. This case illustrated the changed attitude of the northern 
Indians toward education. The reserve location had been changed from a 
rocky area to a more suitable one, and it was impossible to build a new school 
during the year. As a result, the Indians proceeded to build the community 
hall at once so that it could be used as an Indian day school until the new school 
was built. 


Two more Indians, one a normal school graduate, were engaged as teachers. 
The other girl will take her normal training soon. Three Indian girls were in 
their last year of training as nurses, and several were taking the nursing assis- 
tants’ course. 


Roads and bridges on most reserves were extended and improved. 


The housing program continued on a scale comparable to that of the pre- 
vious year. More than 500 houses were built or repaired, with a fair proportion 
of the cost borne by the Indians. 


Quebec 


Negotiations were concluded with the Provincial Government during the 
year in connection with the purchase of land for two new Indian reserves in 
the St. Augustin Agency. These two reserves are now known respectively as 
the Natashquan Indian Reserve and the Romaine Indian Reserve. At Lorette, 
an addition of some 35 acres of land was made to the existing reserve. This land 
was acquired with the proceeds obtained by the Band for the granting of a right 
of way for water pipes to the City of Quebec, amounting to $9,000. 


The Indians of Bersimis for many years had deplored the fact that their 
reserve was without electric power. After many meetings of the Council, it 
was decided to approach the Ragueneau Electric Co-Operative with a view to 
obtaining the extension of their services to the reserve. The cost was estimated 
as $40,000. The Provincial Government agreed to carry one-half of the cost 
and the Ragueneau Co-Operative one quarter, with the last quarter, 1.e., $10,000, 
to be subscribed by individual Indians. Eighty-seven Indians joined the Co- 
Operative, subscribing a one hundred dollar share each, and the balance was 
put up by the Indian Affairs Branch, the traders, and the missionaries to cover 
the services to their buildings. 


In early November, 1953, the installations were completed, and washing 
machines, electric radios, toasters, and a variety of other appliances found their 
way to Indian homes. The Indians were highly commended on numerous 
occasions for the progressive attitude they had shown in joining the co-operative 
movement on the same basis as non-Indians. 


A new sawmill was erected at Obedjiwan in the Abitibi Agency, and during 
the summer close to one million feet of lumber was sawn. This lumber was 
neatly piled in the yard and left to season and dry for future needs of the welfare 
housing program. During the winter, log cutting provided employment for 
most of the Indians on the reserve. Throughout the agency, the Indians who 
were not trapping or cutting logs for their own needs found employment in 
those forestry operations. 
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Employment conditions were not as good at many other places in Quebec 
and, generally speaking, it was a hard year. In the Seven Islands area, with 
the construction of the railway coming to an end, many Indians could not find 
work and had to return to their trapping grounds. With the price of pelts so 
low, and a small catch made inevitable by the neglect of the trapping grounds 
over the last few years, a hard time was experienced by most. Other areas, 
such as Pointe Bleue, Restigouche, and Temiscamingue, also experienced difficult 
conditions. 


Branch officials visited the Naskapi Indians of Fort Chimo in July, 1953. 
Fort Chimo is located at the bottom of Ungava Bay near the 58th parallel and 
up to recent years was exclusively Eskimo country. However, the Naskapi 
Indians from Fort Mackenzie, a hundred and twenty miles farther south, were 
attracted there by the creation of an air base during the war and subsequently 
remained there when the trading post at Fort Mackenzie was closed. Between 
1945 and 1952 there was no employment in the region. 


The Indian population is not in a position to be absorbed presently by the 
mining developments in the area. The health of the Naskapi Indians is much 
below par, and it will be a few years before these people are physically fit for 
continuous employment. Fifteen of them finally consented to go to the sana- 
torium in Quebec City during the summer, and it is now hoped that tubercu- 
losis will eventually be brought under control through the combined work of 
the Indian Health Services and the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Arrangements were made to make it possible for the Indians to return to 
their trapping grounds, as it was felt that for some years at least they would 
be better off following their traditional pursuits. Plans were made for a seasonal 
school, and investigations were carried out to determine the possibilities of 
commercial fishing of salmon and Arctic char to be taken out by air and sold 
fresh on the market. 


A health survey in which the Branch co-operated was made at Manowan 
in the Abitibi Agency in conjunction with the Indian Health Services and 
specialists from the University of Montreal and the Institute of Microbiology. 
Manowan is an isolated reserve on which new houses are being built to replace 
the shacks and tents of the past. Accurate records on the general state of health 
as well as on every individual have been maintained for more than ten years now, 
and the survey last year was initiated to determine exactly to what extent 
hygienic conditions can contribute to the raising of health standards and the 
decreasing of hospitalization costs. 


A convention of Homemakers’ Club members held during the summer 
at Lorette was attended by delegates from the Provinces of Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 


Continued progress was made in education. The construction of two 
large day schools was started, one at Bersimis and one at Seven Islands. The 
farm buildings at Amos were completely renovated and turned over to the 
Oblate Missionaries, who will assume the direction of the Indian residential 
school which will be built at Amos. 


New Brunswick 


Economic conditions deteriorated during the period under report, parti- 
cularly during the latter months of the fiscal year, and as is usual the unskilled 
seasonal worker was the first to be affected. A number of Indians went to the 
United States to find employment. For example, some of those living close 
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to the United States border were employed on construction projects in that 
country, and the income derived permitted the improvement of the standard of 
living on the reserves so situated. 


Indians of New Brunswick, as a general rule, do not farm extensively but 
they do cultivate small plots for the production of table vegetables. Each 
year improvement in the quality of the products grown in these gardens is 
evident, and this improvement can be attributed to the incentive provided by 
the garden competition which the Indian Affairs Branch has held in recent 
years. 

During the open season on beaver, a considerable number of Indians took 
out permits to trap. The number of pelts taken was above average but the 
price to the trapper was surprisingly low. Trapping for fur is not common 
among Indians in this Province. 


New mining development is expected to create an outlet for the axe and 
peavey handle industry which is a considerable source of revenue to the Indians 
in the northeast parts of the Province. 


Indians took increased advantage of revolving fund loans, with trucks, 
outboard motors, fishing gear, and horses being purchased with loan funds. 
The housing program was continued with excellent results. 


Results of progress in education were evident in the increased attendance 
of Indian pupils in high schools and in the number of Indian girls entering the 
nursing profession. During the year, the Indian people demonstrated their 
appreciation of the opportunities being provided for their children by co-operat- 

‘ing fully with the teachers and other officials concerned. Examples of sacrifice 
on the part of Indian parents in the interest of their children’s education were 
common. 


A social leaders’ training course for Indian men and women of Eastern 
Canada was held, for the first time, on the Eel Ground Reserve. Trainees 
attended from reserves in Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island. The object of the course was to instruct trainees in methods 
of conducting social activities on their respective reserves. 


Nova Scotia 


Although the general employment situation was not improved over that 
of the preceding year, a number of Indians found work in the housing programs 
undertaken on reserves by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Indian woodsmen who usually seek work in lumber camps were unable to 
find such employment because the small demand for woods products discouraged 
operators to the extent that no large camps were opened. 


The smaller reserves in this Province are located on or near well travelled 
highways and the residents of these reserves were able to sell their output of 
baskets or handles without much trouble. 


The number of small vegetable gardens planted showed an increase and 
they were well cultivated. The Maritime Indians are not inclined to farm 
extensively, however, because the responsibilities involved prevent them from 
leaving their reserves for seasonal employment. 


The policy followed by Indian Affairs Branch in assisting Indians on reserves 
to obtain better houses is inspiring them to improve general conditions in their 
homes. Indians who during the year obtained new homes are maintaining them 
in hoi condition and in many instances have made considerable additions 
to them. 
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Efforts to encourage Indians to form and develop Homemakers’ Clubs met 
with considerable co-operation. The first few meetings were the most difficult 
and the idea of proceeding with the least possible outside assistance was not 
easily imparted, but there was convincing evidence that the movement could 
be carried forward successfully by the Indians themselves. 


Indian education continued to receive the particular attention of the Indian 
Affairs Branch. Higher salary rates attracted good day school teachers to the 
service and additional improvements were made to buildings and other equip- 
ment. More Indian children remained in schools beyond Grade VIII, and 
Indian girls were attracted to the nursing profession in greater numbers. 


Indians who obtained revolving fund loans were meeting their obligations 
in this connection. Greater deliberation in connection with applications for 
loans was noticeable. 


Although it was necessary to continue to extend assistance in the form of 
food and clothing to some of the Indian people of this Province, there was evid- 
ence that they were becoming more determined that such assistance would not 
always be sought. 


Prince Edward Island 


An economic recession seriously affected the Indians of Prince Edward 
Island. The Lennox Island Reserve, with an area of 1,300 acres, is situated 
four-fifths of a mile from Prince Edward Island. The men of this band nor- 
mally find employment on the main island or make potato baskets at home for 
the provincial market. The low price of potatoes curtailed the demand for 
both labour and baskets. 


Unlike other Maritime bands, the Lennox Islanders do not go to the United 
States in large numbers to seek work, nor do those who make the trip stay 
longer than the duration of the potato harvest. 


Faced with idleness, numbers of the Indians turned to digging clams, 
picking berries, and raking oysters. Vegetable gardens received more atten- 
tion and an excellent crop was gathered. Smelt fishing was carried on by a 
few Indians. 


Seven graduates from the reserve school were taking advanced training in 
other schools and colleges in the Maritime Provinces. 


The community store, financed with funds provided through the revolving 
fund loan and managed by the agency superintendent, continued to provide 
good service to the people of the reserve. 


Northwest Territories 


The economic condition of the Indians in this area continued to decline 
owing to the scarcity and low prices of furs. The relief problem was greatly 
eased, however, by the fact that caribou were available at nearly all points with 
the exception of Providence, Hay River, and Fort Liard. The installation of 
freezer storage plants at various points in this area contributed in large measure 
to the reduction of relief costs. 


The fishing activities of the Indians increased over most of the Territories, 
and helped considerably to supplement the available food supply. Several 
attempts were made to interest Indians in commercial fishing, with varying 
degrees of success. The best results were obtained at Great Slave Lake. 
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The Indians were encouraged to take an interest in gardening, and there 
was a considerable increase in the number of gardens planted. Good gardens 
have now been established at Marie River, Arctic Red River, Fort McPherson, 
Fort Norman, Fort Wrigley, and Fort Simpson in the Mackenzie River area. 
A garden tractor supplied to the Fort Norman Agency has been put to very 
good use. Gardens were also being developed in the Hay River and Fort Reso- 
lution areas. 


The general health of the Indians was good, and no serious epidemic 
occurred during the year. 


The educational facilities for Indians in the Northwest Territories continued 
to expand. There were 10 day schools and 4 residential schools in operation 
during the year. 


Yukon Territory 


A summer with below-average sunshine resulted in a disappointing season 
for Indians engaged in agriculture, but an exceptionally mild winter was fully 
appreciated by the northern Indian, enabling him to conserve food, clothing, 
and fuel supply. Generally, food conditions remained on a par with those of 
the previous year, with no apparent dearth of fish and game. 


The continued decline of the fur market was very detrimental to the econ- 
omy of this northern group. Trapline returns did not appear to justify the 
effort of trapping under difficult conditions, and considerably less time was 
spent in this pursuit than in former years. Registered traplines were completed 
throughout the entire Yukon, however, enabling the practice of better con- 
servation techniques. The trappers were pleased to note that denuded areas 
were re-stocking themselves and that fur should be plentiful when better prices 
make their appearance. Trappers and their horses were hired in increasing 
numbers to assist in guiding for hunting parties, and many of them supplied 
the populated area with fresh fish caught through the ice or by the unique use 
of fish wheels. 


Progress was made toward establishing reserves for those groups in need 
of them, but isolation and nomadism continued to be retarding factors. Mem- 
bers of the Whitehorse Reserve were actively engaged in house construction, 
as were families in other Yukon reserves. 


Indian leatherwork for tourist sale was as usual manufactured in proportion 
to the hides available. 


The increased tempo of mining interests opened up new avenues of employ- 
ment for Indians, and exploration roads made formerly inaccessible areas avail- 
able for the harvesting of the wildlife crop. 


A severe outbreak of poliomyelitis during the spring and summer affected 
a large number of Indians from scattered points throughout the Yukon. 


Four day schools and one residential school operating throughout the school 
year reported improved attendance and increased parental interest in education. 
Only a score of school-age Indian children in the entire Yukon Territory were 
not enrolled in school. 


Summary of Indian Agencies by Provinces 


The local administration of Indian bands on the reserves scattered 
throughout Canada is conducted through the Department’s 87 agencies. The 
number of bands included in an agency varies from one to more than 30. In 
addition to the superintendent, the staff of an agency may include various 
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officers, such as a clerk, stenographer, and assistants, according to its special 
requirements. Medical staff is provided for agencies, as required, by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. The work of the agencies 1s 
supervised by the Department’s regional supervisors. There is an Indian 
commissioner at Vancouver, acting in a supervisory capacity for British Columbia. 


Prince Edward Island 


The only agency is located on Lennox Island. A large number of Indians 
live on Lennox Island, and others live at Rocky Point, near Charlottetown, 
Morell, St. Andrews, and Scotch Fork. In tribal origin, the Indians are of 
the Micmac tribe, of Algonkian stock. 


Nova Scotia 


There are two agency offices, Shubenacadie, at Micmac, and Eskasoni, 
at Eskasoni. As do the Indians of Prince Edward Island, those of Nova Scotia 
bear the distinctive name of Micmac, and are of the Algonkian stock. 


New Brunswick 


The three agency offices are the Miramichi at Rogersville; the’ Tobique 
at Perth; and the Kingsclear at Fredericton. The Indians are mostly Micmacs, 
though there are some bands of Maliseets, also of Algonkian stock. 


Quebec 


The 12 Indian agency offices are located as follows: Abitibi, at Amos; 
Bersimis, at Betsiamites; Caughnawaga, at Caughnawaga; Jeune Lorette, at 
Village des Hurons; Maniwaki, at Maniwaki; Pierreville, at Pierreville; Pointe 
Bleue, at Pointe Bleue; Restigouche, at Restigouche; St. Augustin, at St. 
Augustin; St. Regis, at St. Regis; Seven Islands, at Seven Islands; and Timis- 
kaming, at Notre Dame du Nord. 


The principal tribes found in Quebec are: Iroquois at Caughnawaga, Lake 
of Two Mountains, and St. Regis; the Hurons of Lorette, also of Troquoian stock; 
the Montagnais, of Algonkian stock, at Bersimis, Mingan, Lake St. John, Seven 
Islands; the Tétes de Boule, of Algonkian stock, at Abitibi; the Abenakis, of 
Algonkian stock, at Becancour and Pierreville; the Micmaes, of Algonkian stock, 
at Maria and Restigouche; the Maliseets, of Algonkian stock, at Viger; and the 
Naskapis, also of Algonkian stock, in Ungava and Labrador; the Crees, of 
Algonkian stock, in the James Bay area and Abitibi Agency. 


Ontario 


The 23 Indian agency offices are located as follows: Cape Croker, at Wiarton; 
Caradoc, at Muncey; Chapleau, at Chapleau; Christian Island, at Christian 
Island; Georgina, at Virginia; Golden Lake, at Golden Lake; Foit Frances, at 
Fort Frances; James Bay, at Moose Factory; Kenora, at Kenora; Manitoulin 
Island, at Manitowaning; Moravian, at Highgate; Sturgeon Falls, at Sturgeon 
Falls; Parry Sound, at Parry Sound; Port Arthur, at Port Arthur; Rama, at 
Longford Mills; Rice and Mud Lakes, at Peterborough; Sarnia, at Sarnia; 
Saugeen, at Chippewa Hill; Sault Ste. Marie, at Sault Ste. Marie; Sioux Lookout, 
at Sioux Lookout; Six Nations, at Brantford; Tyendinaga, at Deseronto; and 
Walpole Island, at Walpole Island. 


Most of the Indians of Ontario are of the Ojibwa, Chippewa, and Missis- 
saguas tribes, all of Algonkian stock. There isa band of Algonkians, of Algonkian 
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stock, at Golden Lake. The Oneidas of the Thames, the Mohawks of the Bay 
of Quinte, the Mohawks of Parry Sound district, and the Six Nations of Grand 
River are of Iroquoian stock. There is a band of Pottawottamies at Walpole 
Island, and of Delawares at the Caradoc (Muncey) Agency; these are of Algon- 
kian stock. Crees, also of Algonkian stock, are found in northern and north- 
western Ontario. 


Manitoba 


There are seven agencies with offices located as follows: Clandeboye, at 
Selkirk; Dauphin, at Dauphin; Fisher River, at Hodgson; Nelson River, at 
Ilford; Norway House, at Norway House; Pas, at The Pas; and Portage la 
Prairie, at Portage la Prairie. 


Manitoba Indians are mostly Ojibwas and Crees of Algonkian stock. Bands 
of Swamp Crees found at the Norway House and Fisher River Agencies and in 
the York Factory district are also of Algonkian stock. The Indians located in 
the Portage la Prairie Agency are Sioux; there are also Sioux in the Griswold 
and Birtle districts. There is a band of Chipewyans at Churchill, of Athapaskan 
stock. 


Saskatchewan 


The following are the eight agency offices: Battleford, at Battleford; Carlton, 
at Prince Albert; Crooked Lake, at Broadview; Duck Lake, at Duck Lake; 
Meadow Lake, at Meadow Lake; Pelly, at Kamsack; File Hills—Qu’Appelle, at 
Fort Qu’Appelle; and Touchwood, at Punnichy. 


The most numerous tribes among the Saskatchewan Indians are Ojibwas, 
Swamp Crees, and Plains Crees, all belonging to the Algonkian stock. In 
addition to these, Sioux Indians are found at Crooked Lake, Qu’Appelle, and 
Carlton Agencies, and on the Moose Woods Reserve. In the Onion Lake 
district, there is a band of Chipewyans who are of Athapaskan stock. There 
are also a few Chipewyan Indians in the Ie 4 la Crosse district. 


Alberta 


Locations of the ten agency offices are: Athabaska, at Fort Chipewyan; 
Blackfoot, at Gleichen; Blood, at Cardston; Peigan, at Brocket; Edmonton, at 
Edmonton; Fort Vermilion, at Fort Vermilion; Hobbema, at Hobbema; Lesser 
Slave Lake, at High Prairie; Saddle Lake, at St. Paul; and Stony-Sarcee, at 
Calgary. 


The Alberta Indians are of Algonkian stock, with the exception of the 
Sarcees near Calgary and the Beavers and Slaves in the Lesser Slave Lake 
Agency, who are Athapaskan; the Paul’s Band in the Edmonton Agency, who are 
Iroquoian; and the Stonies, who are of Siouan stock. The Algonkian Indians 
of Alberta are subdivided into Blackfoot Nation, comprising the Indians of the 
Blackfoot, Blood, and Peigan Agencies; and Plains Crees found in the Lesser 
Slave Lake, Saddle Lake, Edmonton, and Hobbema Agencies. 


British Columbia 


There are 18 agency offices, located as follows: Babine, at Hazelton; Bella 
Coola, at Bella Coola; Cowichan, at Duncan; Fort St. John, at Fort St. John; 
Kamloops, at Kamloops; Kootenay, at Cranbrook; Kwawkewlth, at Alert Bay; 
Lytton, at Lytton; New Westminster, at New Westminster; Nicola, at Merritt; 
Okanagan, at Vernon; Queen Charlotte, at Masset; Skeena, at Prince Rupert; 
Stikine, at Telegraph Creek; Stuart Lake, at Vanderhoof; Vancouver, at Van- 
couver; West Coast, at Port Alberni; and Williams Lake, at Williams Lake. 
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_ The Indians of the Bella Coola, Cowichan, Kamloops, Lytton, New West- 
minister, Nicola, Vancouver, and Okanagan Agencies belong to the Salish tribes. 
The Kootenay tribe is located in the agency of the same name. The Kwakiutl- 
Nootka tribe is located at the Kwawkewlth and West Coast Agencies, the 
Haidas in the Queen Charlotte Islands, the Tlingits in the Stikine Agency, and 
the Tsimshians in the Skeena Agency. The Indians of the Babine, Stuart 
Lake, Fort St. John, and Williams Lake Agencies belong mostly to the Atha- 
paskan race. The Indians of the Peace River Block are Athapaskan, with the 
exception of a small group of Saulteaux and Crees at Moberly Lake who are 
Algonkian. 


Newfoundland 


Complete statistical information on the present number of persons of Indian 
blood in this Province is not available at the writing of this report. The total 
number, however, according to reports received, is estimated to be less than 
five hundred. Of these, the great majority are located in Labrador and belong 
to the Naskapi and Montagnais tribes, both of Algonkian stock. The status 
of persons of Indian blood in the Province under the Indian Act has not yet been 
determined, but the question of administrative policy relating to their affairs 
is under review. During the year, the Federal Government reimbursed the 
Province for expenditures incurred on behalf of Indians for relief assistance and 
related purposes since Confederation. 


Northwest Territories 


The two agency offices are as follows: Fort Norman, at Fort Norman; Fort 
Resolution, at Yellowknife. 


The principal tribes found in the Northwest Territories are the Slaves, 
Hares, Loucheaux, Dogribs, Sekani, Yellow Knives, Chipewyans, and Cariboo- 
Eaters. 


All these tribes are of Athapaskan stock. The most northerly tribes are the 
Takudah, whose territory extends to the Mackenzie Delta, and the Copper 
Mines, who are located along the Coppermine River. The territory occupied by 
these two last-named tribes is contiguous to that inhabited by the Eskimos. 


Yukon Territory 


There is one agency with office at Whitehorse. The Old Crow and Dawson 
Bands belong to the Takudah tribe. At Mayo, Selkirk, Carmacks, and Lake 
LaBerge there are bands belonging to the tribe known as Stick Indians. Bands 
belonging to the Tlingit tribe are found at Teslin, Champagne, and Carcross. 
The Whitehorse Band is a composite group of Stick, Tlingit, and other tribes. 
The Ross River, Pelly Lakes, Frances Lake, and Watson Lake Indians are of 
Athapaskan stock. A few Indians near the International Boundary migrated 
into the Yukon from Alaska. 
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Table 

Census of Indians: Arranged under 

Religions 
Procies Total Other kine 
Number Aneli Bapti nited | Presby- | Roman Chris- : - 
ngiican | Baptist | Church | terian | Catholic] tian me 
: Beliefs 
Beliefs 

Albbert@ios 20 sooShe. ois che beer 13,805 1,963 127 SVEN lesions eae O 768) Haha 239: 
British Columbia 27,936 D5 O01 Nicte p= elem) <i SO 2Srilhv. Se ee ee 15,977 (7408 lhe ssPepiee e stars 
Manitoba. Sugar «<x esata setovees oes 17,549 5, 735 12 4,586 731 6,251 118 116 
New: Bruns widlic..af cine) sso metas By LOO! Hidecesrste tare totes ale eam alla ao lelainlg\= cifislee wrote eats DZ, ASG famrocae< sel ceaeaaneci 
Northwest Territories............. 3,772 GORA. S wes Msi al hated ache Sain aan ree woe 3,04 elec ae tesco 
INGva Scotia eccpeiscs< sak pease eee DORM oA e Me assets is Mlalsineielotove xis Maa ea kas 3, O81 No. es ac ateer cea meee 
Ontario. marc cads-ice anetaretneens 34,571 10,529 1,514 6, 436 611 12,065 1,110 2,306 
Prince Edward Island............. BLO Urcakcan ein leseette omen e ease Aare eee ee 4 a Beer hae case «eee 
Quebeols icc ki actetts tances eee 15,970 8,100 Jose ee .es 7) A eee 12,120 152 147 
Saskatchewan idih. clees steve e ds 16,308 4 ORO Wee 1,682 184 8,402 25 1,035. 
Waukon .-cic. bens case eteee «aoe 1,443 1g Ue eee eee rae Josseece ees 210 18 24 
Total Indian population........| 136,407 33, 727 1,653 20,486 1,526 72,950 2,198 3, 867 
Table 


Land, Property, and Live Stock, 


LAND 

BANDS Total Acres Acres Cleared| Acres Under 

cama Under But Not Actual 
ee Wood Cultivated | Cultivation 

(Acres) 
| 

2,741 142k 820 200 
19,492 24, 988 1,493 818 
37,727 33,089 | 1,126 292 
QED EG .on. cre icutiscah atcounentedereaiict oatike enw nee Rov ee eee se 179, 632 138, 258 11,595 5,852 
ONDADIO aero onsale ns sate a TRA Ole I RT RRC RT a eee 1,559, 349 1,174,322 105, 833 39, 659 
Manitobasnocnernchiccentesricneiinis one erenci eee eee 524,424 308, 881 153,740 27,885 
Daskatcho wean 5 so saan sas vores ease neeidem oun eae meen rence 1, 204, 562 461,971 593, 086 170,079 
Aletha rcees ans te osc) ose rs are Oe rare OO eos Tare aie ET 1,516,622 542, 862 757, 306 159, 432 
British: Columbia ja.5 paso wayeeens cr ckyaiae Seces ces oul ots §20,988 | 401, 834 260, 654 40,218 
Northwest! Territories aad! Yiukoon’ <:..ssteictsecr +s cis'cs oranie« 5, 459 3, 854 50 13 
Total. a6 sie se acaan dee veewe a Nese tetera 5,870,996 3,091,780 1,885,703 444,448 
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1 
Provinces and Territories, 1949 
Under 7 years 7 and under 16 16 and under 21 21 and under 70 70 and over 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1,681 1,708 1,626 1,570 693 675 2,844 2,541 201 266 
3,147 3,144 3,003 3,149 1,423 1,412 6,332 5, 245 550 531 
2,023 1,992 1, 963 2,024 943 832 3,823 3,349 295 305 
239 237 253 245 102 M11 479 414 33 26 
396 338 375 393 189 181 923 842 63 72 
273 243 292 302 123 132 635 544 50 47 
3,347 3,351 3,323 3,346 1,758 1,745 8,274 7,996 711 720 
24 20 33 33 16 9 68 58 6 6 
1,587 1,642 1,611 1,655 844 839 3, 832 3,407 293 260 
1, 853 1,869 1,795 1,866 854 811 3,416 3,347 246 251 
158 171 147 163 67 73 333 286 25 20 
14,728 14,715 14,421 14, 746 7,012 6, 820 30,959 28,029 2,473 2,504 
2 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954 
PROPERTY LIVE STOCK 
HORSES CATTLE 
+t ] S a f 
See Churches a ue Geldings Mileh y. 
Bronce ose: 2 Stallions and Foals Bulls Steers ee Cone 
Cows Stock 
Mares 
| 
53 1 iL Oe es erry es Se Bali eceesnaterstesal cratassis bevels 2 3 8 
528 10 1 Dill cons taser eee G2 ee caieecs 6 1 72 31 
432 6 Utila aan D5 Winee aime reystrey Were eieiaye fia eens se eree 6 1 
2,111 23 2 1 317 37 25 60 827 408 
5,753 112 52 27 32 1, 733 64 92 300 2,765 1,460 
3,730 73 18 14 3 ety 57- 23 199 707 495 
3,275 58 19 4 13 3,393 79 75 607 1,649 1,210 
3,159 35 18 3 246 5,845 649 282 2,343 8,514 5,906 
6,724 156 84 28 276 4,796 479 198 3, 054 5,103 3,125 
175 1 We ailieyaetevn steusicte i LE SARS eh aaddlNoneerrs sodas Sa Cacasa noroceacos| Seas aac moss 
25, 940 475 201 81 572 17,761 1,365 701 6,566 19, 646 12,644 
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Table 3 
Statement of Ordinary Expenditure 1953-54 


Welfare 
Branch Indian Reserves and Fur 
— Admin is- Aseation and Grants to Conserva- Education| Total 
tration Trusts Exhibi- tion 
tions 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland and Labrador General..}...........|........... 15 GOG I\stoiseecpaercrearal tee cys otto 15, 606 

INOVa SeObiain crits <iic7 cme tre teaea om | smeeretere Grea 69, 227 477 245,409) I cieetenetet 134, 333 449, 446 

Piinee: Midwardulsland si. 4-measacc ieee eee tees 20) SOB) lt Aeee cise: Bo OLD hc semanas 12, 837 68, 655 

New, Brunswick 03 soi. <<< Sscqgioe sess lateaaaetecn 39,441 69 MG8\ 347. 1)\-: ck atta ae 58, 568 276, 425 

Quebee axis. wah sceiee, a chante arcane teens 243,276 13, 603 528,611 43,535 713,943 1,542, 968 

LO CER anape ee BRON RUSOne Beeiite eisuiepl okicnnan toc 501, 468 10,581 506, 049 94,963 | 1,374,469 | 2,487,530 

Manitobais sat daestoacitinngstmesw at mene lieaeteeete sian 320,393 116 343, 447 62,276 | 1,265,995 | 1,992,227 

Saskatchewan vpjactinsasiait-acisediae seoe leahrentzesas 313, 042 277 169, 902 66,214 | 1,032,743 | 1,582,178. 

Alberta esau cotias Aees acces teaaeeeee|e eee ere 355, 461 62,915 144,708 19,759 | 1,178,549 | 1,761,392 

BrivishiColum bia ges ce-ece sevens earn ators 498, 100 395 484, 247 11,415 | 2,259,400 | 3,253,557 

Northwest: Derritores> sa .na chai com earl sme eae eee OVS TR lise seat nee BS STO cavereasee 224,645 358, 893 

Wiuksons Sintoansyocetgncs ase acts seem ats aall se eeraer aero DL igd COU ceywasteaeie AT AT A cle oss 762,402 821, 579. 

Headquarters and miscellaneous....... 341, 133 56, 528 94,712 64,855 15,330 859, 970 1, 432, 528 
Grant to provide additional services to 

Indians of British Columbia.......]........... BOUT GT i ikccenpetne scien 39; O78 ol tecate eco: 9,906 99,651 

341,133 | 2,535,647 183,145 | 2,881,458 313,492 | 9,887,760 | 16, 142,635 

Death gratuities secs fawn sens acs ale we alerseatara ced | ese eee wo ere etal NT pal || tes | eee ee 7,739 

Statutory—Indian-anhuitiess. 2 usecase |ioecatec ac 7| sae terete Oe seeiacte eRe Ree nee ee mee aee alle ee ceeds 359, 935 

Btabutory— Pension cy ws ares soy ticse 8 ote diakacrasierstoretebeleictete Re erase ee Ae eee eee Rare eee all ce ae | 420 

Grand {otal ordinary: Oxpenditure stasscsce |tctesrayirecs sine ers aeesere eect ee Tote ee ee ole One ae ll ee 16,510, 729 
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Table 4 


Open Account—Advances for Assistance to Indians, 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1954 


EXPENDITURE 
SNAUICO Wesy eee ete espera yok Sarena ep cte pss taye roicva sy tovelee sa ceinte lo es acelvleseaers ayes elslens Nil 
IBrihishv@olim biaiecass cee evirie nae sch Dae eee eae eer eo $35,476.91 
Alberta ce perce peter ke oe npesasit dora s omraantn Mere aemte ras 2,600.00 
Daskatehe wan «Met electors cae neve eestor wie evens ane A mats einen 21,635.97 
WW RN TWUif0) OF Terre EaeAe ay 3 Gee ae oe Mee SCO D Ae OO ene aCe Sen 13, 988 . 66 
CONGR RIOR ee ee ree ee erase SE ee es tae ne Ree ee oie 44,290.31 
AST] ofeY oO aA en GAG o thro AEs Ren Ceo ae CRRA SS oe SO A 5,914.59 
ING Wa ALUMS WACK Reece overs oioxo esata aceres usiace uara ha geresstshcis isk Aa ere ieeeeeeanieensee 4,120.94 
INO WB) SC OCIS perso cs one Pe etait ere ore es eo SERS Tea eee aie ele ees te seers 5,025.65 
PrincesMaward Deland ian. 4< nacre eee aee ewes se ena ee eaten = Nil 
$ 133,053.03 
REPAYMENTS 
RYSU OT ae ee ee ee ee Sey ee ee et oes tint sere 670.74 
Britis haGoluma bia. meer eee aro a cicero eeterate crate eiet carn niaeetctasye spare 4,918.48 
CGI Seg ene tee Fenn ROR nt ce ee 2,260.76 
SOS SRE NOV aT casera re tele arte gece ASC eee ov le ea ear oR TS 36, 197.96 
BEM Wh OY os ee co ae rete ee EEE aaa ie By aS SIPNER  ae ne WOR er meee en 5,911.43 
CONEATIO REE taht MALT Cee Toe ee TS IEE Aart ae GA arate mae re amore 7,744.00 
(QUE D OO aye cA at tsa wea saa Gis ee eee secs eee ertee re 2,901.56 
INPS ed SAUL ALCL Cem gM ebice etn He oD Oe OGG ODODE ane A 1,360.08 
INOW. aS COMI eer ee eA ene ra ere Saeed A Be ais A ey ae a eee hare 1,951.61 
Prince award) Ueland seams tee ee ace eee ie as onsieaip ees a eyatense 140.00 
————$ 64,056.62 
Mxpenditure over repay Menuseewemem ase. cee se ee ane rere cats $ 68,996.41 
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Table 5 


Indian Trust Fund—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for Year Ended 
March 31, 1954 


CapitaL AccOoUNT 


Balance,-April 0, 1953)... ee ene ce etnies erices epee an Oe eT ee Lo eS $17, 136, 848.13 
Receipts 
and sales! principals sits oman octet ee eaten Soerce ets $ 431,390.85 
Tari Der Gues ser cerita Caen oe eee ye eee aE 528,154.53 
oan TFepay Meneses o8 eras he or ec keke co hee oya ciee enie ee 83, 676.53 
Mum ber Gales-pys ten, Mae oe ae eae Rete er ee ee eee 9,174.37 
Gravel rues Meeseteere ene eee Re mre eite EEO Ee EOP 53, 589.22 
Oilzroyvalties: cn. maser wey ce eee oe ee te ane 484,037.38 
Sik ovoy elt ceaeeees oka Paes prey Mr eC Alc ae etl Gad Saar ito oecce 12,305.20 
Miscellancousts tae te os atta ee st oe Eee OR eee en 2,296.76 
a 1,604, 624.84 
$18, 741,472.97 
Disbursements 
Cash distribution, timber dues, ete.............0.0e8006 05 $ 394,306.24 
HE nfranchisementss.vs.ccsice era te es eres eae ey are 85, 369.03 
Oar Rae Sea tee Ree OS ee nes cio ech, ches 58, 490.05 
Repairs and construction, Band property................. 110, 661.93 
Construction Indian houses... see eee ea ree eee 371,594.39 
‘Timbentire: prOtechiouass.6. caste eRe ea cree ow ae 6,010.02 
Miscellancougit. atresia cst few cin. tea Satna ais whe we tein 238,857.95 
_ — 1, 265, 289.61 
Balance Marchy 3). 10o4 ie apis = § cae mie yi ae rie Bac ch eae ata ee er ne $17,476, 183.36 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Balance, April 1, 1953 $ 5,405, 106.08 
Receipts 
Interesttrom WGoverninent..6)-s ace toe coseek eae cana $1, 2165555 31 
Rentals: ete cere bree aor tee Oe ee 1,194, 339.22 
Interestionilandinales. a2. cee cies oie teen Cac eeee 4,589.95 
Savings deposits and proceeds of estates.................. 239, 253 .63 
Loan repayments, .4vsss.c0 dion oe edunsovomiclon hoes eels 12,026.00 
Miscellaneous, including fines, sales of handicraft, road 
SUDSIATES LUM PrOlOChs, ClCs: <o..o. as Agios aah ee ee ae 779, 834.48 
eran ean 3,346, 598.59 


$ 8,751, 704.67 


Disbursements 
Cash distribution of rentals, interest, ete................. $ 837,568.70 
Relief, hospital and medical fees.................c0ceeees 560,715.54 
Savings withdrawals and estate settlements.............. 139, 902.22 
Road Pepares scot cae ee ee ree ete 184,369.97 
Farm implements and repairs, seed grain, feed and live- 
BLOC ME AE Se aE Genie Aare Oe Bates a eee Tena 442, 332.16 
Repairstovind ian housesy.case os pene e sesame 214,054.40 
Miscellaneous, including espenses re fines, handicraft and 
LUT APTOICCEBG soci oreo sea rie Owes eco ete) Cs Pew teers tere a 816,041.31 
—____—_—_—_——- 3,194, 984.30 
Balances March Sl ylO04s acest oaene ee ae eee ict eee eee ete $ 5,556, 720.37 
Grand Total) Marchsl, WOS4 Ton cece ani ale ce svelelcteeentey stale miedieyers oreeeeeeeeie $23, 032, 903.73 
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Table 6 
Indian Education—Ordinary Expenditures 1953-54 
Province pels eee General Total 

IN OVA DCO blaiNe Rha atcsa ecER pit seeen i ee SR WE 242751 S) 6009073 lao sns.cs ego... 134, 333.24 
Primceidwardelslandesl sen eae e eee eres 12 Oot S00 seer oe ere ree |e eee 12, 837.06 
Niewsbrunswic ei pene ae eee DSA OOSE On etic pep ee mena |e oer acess rece 58,568.35 
Quebec hc ener te. 3 0 be iat Lares ae ee 434, 153.25 TO EGO BLOM | eee era ne 713, 943.33 
OntariOn ae, weer ocr eee ee DE 588, 509. 54 PSO MOoEeo alee warn eter ee 1,374, 468.79 
IMMRTCO DS aren acre eye sates, aie ok ea face | 459, 922 22 SOG30 (2205s leree ene 1, 265,995.17 
SEVIS CIN. c Sua genoasdebascuunnsasounoe 363,449.89 GOOF 202 55m eenmiee aly eee 1,032, 742.47 
PNUD alters tian, Weer yy Biate Re hore ee ea 279,837.37 SUS ile ON eee een 1 Dede tone 2 
BritishiColumbivaee ae eeeee ee ae eee 587,457.88 | DOG O42 LG ii icemnc: a perce eles 2,259, 400.04 
British Columbia—Technical education......|..............|.....0.---- se. $ 9, 906.65 9,906.65 
Wonchwest Merritoriessss.0..29- 055s eee 115, 588.65 | NUS IONS G4 oaea nab ace 224, 644.80 
Vi onbie. tae Cte ee oe aks em ee 30, 703 . 46 (AOE Won oens ssoanae | 762, 402.03 

Education of Indian children in non-Indian | 
eunal Hovis GONG 5 ons achue wasn. i ae ianemaee Rete |e ernie 468, 960.13 468, 960.13 
Balaties abd thaveles cements Acdece lien ee ihe eben 9 C2 97,866.08 | 97,866.08 
School books and stationery................. | 204,878.69 Cy deers aise Ee ee, A ie ee 272,431.21 
NDE OSIOINECIEY 6 Aa.owoneblen orilvdigeense keen laos | 10,375.02 192.71 | 10, 145.06 | 20,712.79 

| 

| | | 
Grand dotalye ey ae ree | 35220302387 || 586,877.92 | 9,887,760.86 


6, 080, 359.07 
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Table 
Residential Schools, 
DENOMINATIONS NUMBER ON ROLL S 
2 o2 
=a So = we 
Provinces 58 cine d Pe = ey Ss 
rc £2 a 5 ££ 3 E Boys | Girls | Totals Ebe BE 
eh Ae ae oe iad | 235 ES 
Zs oO (eae tl mo Wie Qa a 
NovarScotiann users cat ieee AIRE Sarat sem erears A etetecsserecs 80 81 161 147-64 91-70 
Quebec .c teen ee ee 3 At es eae Da aenee 178 196 374 | 323-58 | 86-52 
Ontario SES ee 11 4 1 Galea seey-6 920 994 1,914 | 1,607-85 84-00 
Manitobacee thee: en “il [der oe 1 4 2 509 | 619 | 1,128] '963-04| 85-37 
Saskatchewan 9 ha eee ae ae eres 916 1,057 1,973 | 1,734-49 87-91 
Siberul ee anne een ore 18 ial ah 12 2| 1,128! 1,296} 2,424 | 2'095-21 | 86-44 
British Columbia...... Rise 13 Calle eon. 10 1| 1,330 | 1,444] 2.774 | 2)332-92 | 84-10 
Northwest Territories. ....... 4 iD Re ence Bi lERpretc | 145 139 | 284 257-99 90-84 
Niurkon) Socieeraseeuems acess 1 es Se reer I Fecredera ictal te Panctsses aes | 28 | 30 | 58 | 53-26 | 91-88 
sRotaliseccae eevee 67 14 2 46 5 | 5,234) 5,856 | 11,090 | 9515-98 | 85-81 
} | i ' ] 
Table 
Summary of Indian 
| 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ENROLMENT 
| 
} | feaey | Percen- 
etias | oo ee zeal Average | 
| ppc Day rae rik Boys | Girls |! Total Attend- | Pen 
i | } ance ance 
- a3 Ee - a | 
Prince Edward Island....................| Cope wv Moye dee 25 | 22 47| 38-25 | 81-38 
| i i 
Noval Scotlalce eerie eee ree eee eeee cet reeee te 80 81 161 | 147-64] 91-71 
Pee A UN Ns, ee ey Bae 231 235 466 | 397-95 | 85-39 
New Brunswick... ............002lo-s0eee0e Sees eae alice Geer 195 205 400 | 322-10} 80-52 
| | | i} | 
Quebee | 178 196 374 | 323-58 | 86-52 
787 | $58 | 1,645 |1,390-29 84-51 
178 | 184 362 | '295-84 81-72 
30 33 63 | 63-00 | 100-00 
Oniario. tee eee ae oie clive ork AS met ae | eee Se 920 994 | 1,914 |1,607-85 84-00 
AeA senile 93 gee ah Seema L890 IimeeZIORE led O25013- 613805 88-87 
ee A See eae 1 eee ae 164 210 374 | | 272-37 72-82 
see ta aul eee re een ee, a PPE 3 87 146 | 233 | 214-54 | 92-08 
| | 
Mani (obaie, ane ee ae (i re he ae tee we bel a 8 | 509 619 | 1,128 | 963-04 85-37 
Sean toe G6 hoe Sones ayer s|) 91840) 1202) ||) mnovE4> oup7S 250 78-48 
By Sade ne en ee 1 (eee eee 19 25 44 | ' 37-70 85-68 
| Sorte cesta eke eet oe 3 105 | 126 931 | 154-06 54-37 
Saskatchewan | 916 | 1,057| 1,973 |1,734-49| 87-91 
880 S04} 1,774 |1,577-07 88-89 
fi 10 | 16 13-65 85-29 
R 16 28 | 25-31 90-39 
| 
Atsccta:, BN eet ee A ee, | ee we 1,128 | 1,296 | 2,424 |2,095-21 | 86-44 
Jota en aI ee, ae eae 524 525 | 1,049 | 914-66 87-19 
ae a taraa Deepens ba anaes 1 93 131 224| 181-40} 80-98 - 
British Columbia.............-.. | 13). eae Ee a ee 1,330] 1,444 | 2,774 |2,332-92 | 84-10 
1,348 | 15450) 2/798 |2/ 401-11 85-83 
11 15 | 26. | ' 20-43 78-58 
99 96 195 | 150-65 77-25 
| 
Northwest Territories. .......... A ean eee ecileecan ea ee | 145 139 284 | 257-99 | 90-84 
Loe ae Gil omn yl (ek rem ealt 99 112 211] 197-98 | 93-82 
| | | 
Vilhona yes. cee eee 1d eae eeet etalon ced 28 30 58 | 53-26 91-83 
ty Sete iE oman RNG 99 112} 211 | 185-91] 88-11 
Toile ees eae | 67 360 22 12 | 13,532 | 14,642 | 28,174 |24,057-09| 85-39 
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4 
vies 
1953-54 
GRADES 
I II III IV i VI VII VIII iDx x XI iit 
37 22 4 2%6 19 15 9 10 P| Rear eel ee 24a ened 
201 39 45 51 8 26 Hn ete es ese ere ore oye pec ache Re 
474 313 272 214 180 152 105 68 50 49 18 19 
206 169 131 180 135 98 63 46 57 2 226th wae : 
459 341 305 225 214 162 114 61 55 16 15 6 
574 363 366 314 299 184 157 87 70 7 BD Misano het 
552 458 387 337 302 262 198 138 67 36 22 15 
115 49 26 38 |. 25 13 13 4 Ee neteeelbcecnad sl Neeeaeee 
8 14 10 10 8 4 2 Dy eerste say met eee 
2, 626 1,768 1, 563 1,395 1,190 916 665 416 302 129 80 40 
8 
Schools of all Types 
i] 
DISTRIBUTION BY GRADES 
I II Ill IV y VI VIL VUI 1X x xa XI 
18 6 8 3 2 5 1 2 1 iH ame pn Peete 
37 22 21 26 19 15 9 10 De cae oat SPR ea | ee er 
18t 54 | 45 56 41 41 31 16 TIS tren rs eee ae 
108 55 53 4 54 | 32 | IS 05 | any tenet Ser? ie Oe ee ice ae 
201 $y 45 | 51 | 7 26 4 1 | Rept ener NaeRmDe® (eae, eee 
513 266 215 202 | 150 17 109 30 a) Sule ea ey 
226 xu 2y 14 | 13 pases ROI oH an coed Sule tual ie, wo ea eae 
32 15 NG atopic mee hee ert oe Ia ahsmega| mien sale ah A Rebate Ome rete ele namet esa eer sae RE 
474 313 272 2H 180 152 105 68 50 49 18 1 
1,031 5Y3 566 459 431 370 287 261 32 Fi ee eet he see 
258 62 41 10 2 LW ee apr a nll meso Rl ee cs ll ROR PRA: 
121 35 35 rp) 1B 8 6 8 AREAL eee eal ae eal see ecies 
206 169 131 180 135 98 63 46 57 21 22) ee 
1,108 504 395 269 175 120 50 19 OMe AEs pallor doseage aaa 
ENA sis oa oll tases ann Sees ach Se SRT CR Reef ste eel LCR re uae epee geome We pene k 
97 22 49 20 a1 | 10 | 5 Saleen eae 1 il enemies 
| | 
459 341 305 225 24) 162 114 61 55 16 15 6 
600 276 277 239 153 131 67 37 TUS i 4 ROI Rees ates moo 
2 a Race eee en arr Resa |e easel Abode Pelt teeta al ee Cee Jae atin ey cele Ac ote 
13 2 7 1} 2 Dileereee aes IAI Neo tiaras Pierce en | ent 
574 363 366 314 299 184 157 87 70 7 calla oho 
324 189 161 151 98 75 37 13 Ll Reese ene ae hee es 
-70 19 37 13 re 15 30 14 9 2 Diesen 
552 458 387 337 302 262 198 138 67 36 22 15 
816 460 415 357 305 937 136 70 DH eek ea eee Peale mein n 
12 10 2 PHS son dpseseacl e Oero cess Gece ete oe | Sree hake ct eR DES AU RN LE De reas 
75 30 27 24 20 12 5 1 TU ek pepe | Ayn tomte aed 
115 49 26 38 | 25 13 13 5 
79 46 40 26 | a Tai eeraccwees 1 
8 14 10 10 8 4 2 Oia, ae een a been ce talline 
79 46 40 26 4 TON es ccnc TURNER Wah Posey eae erie Knee ss | ee 
"8,443 4,542 4,021 3,336 | 2,711 2,122 1,447 908 371 151 82 40 
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Table 
Indian Children Attending 
GRADES 
I II Ill IV V VI VII | VIII | IX x KE NID | XE 
Prince Edward Island.......... (Sdongd|jsecodn|aasese||scase0\aoscn||Sasucn|Seouou|baaunur 2 DH ders aceasta aes omere 
NOVaISC0tIa ca2.)-nreeioee 2 ae nest 10 4 2 5 5 7 5 7 8 ON cgtron |omerne ts 
New Brunswick...............- | 12 2 3 4 1 4 2 9 23 10 9 a ee Se 
| 
Quebess acted =k. ORs ieee | 33 31 17 17 21 16 18 21 30 9 12 2. eres ot 
| 
Ontanio sn. tunnusvarhic tees asiGe 38 33 40 39 34 31 27 146 72 49 21 6 
Van ito ba cueiyaces coe eerste | Sa PE ee set] aa 1 ee terete ee ae 
Saskatohewancctinasc.sc eos 559 OR] 29 20 16 6 4 3 13 9 fA ree 3 ences 
BADGE co eevanie aemneian. ohn | 26 14 19 24 14 14 14 13 22 23 10 Cn Sane 
British Columbia.............. | 208 167 179 177 136 132 135 96 141 61 39 15 2 
Northwest Territories... ...... 13 | 1 6 3 1 1 ee acicie fra orei| fare shale) a lepotw «rei erat lolelelfereke meta 0 /=inseislals 
| | 

MukOnos eeu ee ene eae 8} 7| 9 3 5 5 al eens 1 BID ea alctelatn ctl eRe 

Outside Canada.......5..5....5 2 3 3 4 3 2 4 4 3 SsleseGesas aloes 
ORL aires Sas xk anne 506 332 344 320 251 229 221 178 389 201 138 48 & 

| 
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